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System of Transliteration 

3T 3?r f f . g- 5FJ ^ ^ ^ !T ^ att 
a a i i u 0 ri ri li e ai o au 


ka kha ffa a;ha na 




cha chha ja jha fia 


ta tha da dha na 


ta tha da dha na 


pa'plia ba bha ma 


^ T ^ q- ^1 
ya ra la va sa 


sha sa ha la 

Visarga h ; Nasalized ^ as in gtriT — m 


PREpaeE 


The following essay (with the nom de plume 
) was in competition for the Vishwanath 

Narayan Mandlik GoM Medal of the University of Bombay. 
It was approved by the Judges with the remark : It deserves 
to be printed, as it collects together a great deal of interest- 
ing historical information. It is now accordingly published 
with the kind permission of the University of Bombay. 

In preparing the essay I have utilised the labours of 
most of the previous workers in the field, to whose writings 
I have given constant references in the foot-notes. I also 
enjoyed the exceptional advantage of having at my disposal 
the entire Government Manuscripts Library at the Deccan 
College, Poona, and was in fact, at the time of writing this 
essay, actually engaged in preparing a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the grammatical works in that Library. 

. As the title indicates, it is an essay — a mere tentative 
attempt— and not a profound treatise ; and I have thought 
it worth while printing it merely because, as far as I know, 
no work of the kind, covering exactly the field of this essav, 
has so far appeared. In the ‘Grundriss der Indo-Arischen 
Philologie’ there was to appear a work which would have 
made the writing of this essay superfluous, but apparently 

nothmg has come of it so for. ^ 

I have made a few necessary changes in the essay as it ■ 
was originally submitted, especially in the light of some 
Mud suggestions received from Professor Hari Mahadeva 
Bhadbamkar of the Wilson College, Bombay, and from 
Professor Vaxjanath Kashinath Rajavade of the Fergusson 
Lollege, Poona, who were appointed judges for the essay. 
My old and honoured teacher, Professor K. B. Pathak, hiid 
also the goodness to read the essay through and point oat 

certain maccaracies effect and statement, for whieli I am 
deepIygratefultoWm. For the most part, towecer, the 



Postscript •. Little did I expect, wten I wrote th,e 
above in ^’'ovember last, that one of the judges for the 
r H. M. Bhadkamkar of the Wilson College, 
not live to see it in print. But it is the 
that has happened. Professor Bhadkanikar took 
genuine interest in me and my work, and by writiuc this 
postscript I wish to keep his name permanently associated 
With what is— though not the hrst— yet one of the earliest 


S. K, Belvalkab 


I do not, of course, expect that the essay would be 
irely tree from mistakes both of omission and of com- 
ssioii. Now facts are coming to light every day ; and even 
f facts that have been already known, it is too much to 
liope— so numerous are the workers in the field and so scat- 
ucrcu their writings taat I have taken into consideration 
all, or even the most important all. I would most thank- 
tuliy receive, therefore, any corrections or suggestions for 
imp; 0 \ement. I only hope that tlie essay contains enough 
to justify its publication in this present form. 

Pooka, 

Ptoremier 1914> 


S. K. Bblvalkae. 
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Preface 


essay remains just as it was written in 1909 with the excep- 
tion of the Chronological Conspectus and the General Index, 
without which no publishel w'ork of this nature could be 
regarded as complete. 


liV ACCOl'iW OF I'HE DIFFEREKT EXiSTIiliO 


SYSTEMS ©p saKSiCKiT GmmmRR 

1 . arammatlcal speculations In India 8 Thelf extent and value.— 

it would be hardly an exaggeration to say that in 
no other country has the science of grammar been 
studied with such a zeal and carried to such a perfection 
as it has been in India. Even a bare catalogue of the 
names of grammarians ancient and modern and of such of 
their works as are still preserved to us can amply bear 
out the truth of this assertion. On the lowest calulation 
there are yet current in various parts of India nearly a 
dozen difEerent schools of Sanskrit grammar, at least 
three hundred writers in the field including those that 
are known to us only from quotations, and more than a 
thousand separate treatises original as well as explana- 
^ tory. And it is not merely the quantity — for that need 
not be a source of unalloyed pride to any people — but 
the quality of the work produced that has won for it 
a recognition and an honorable mention even at the 
hands of the rigorously scientific philologists of our own 
day, who are not ashamed to own their obligations to 
works and authors of over twenty-five hundred years 
old. 

Early grammatical speculations 

2. Oramtuatlcal speculations in the Vedas. — The earliest spe- 
culations of a grammatical nature are to be met with 
in the later portions of the Rigveda itself ; for, even 
if we condemn Patanjali’s explanation ( MahibhSshya : 
Kielhorn, Vol. i, p. 3 ) of ^fr by 

or his explanation (Ibid. p. 4 ; Rigveda viii. 69. 12) of 
OT by fw as being too subtle for the Vedic 

I I Sk. Gr. ] 



1 See Max Mailer’s History of 

Ancient Indian literature, Snd 

edition pp. 128, 187, 

2 Op. Taittirtya Srapyaka, vii. 1. 

3 Hi«tory of Ancient Indian Lite- 


rature, p. 520. Compare on the 
subject Bahler’s contribntioa 
to the Qrandriss der Indo- 
Arisehen Philologie, especially 
page 18. 


Sj/siems of Sctnskrii' Grumma-r^ 


came m mainly by way of illustration, or because no 
other equally cogent explanation of the Samhita passacre 
m question was at hand. We cannot make much capital 
out of their stray and half poetic utterances. 

Orammatlcal specalatloas In allied works.— It was in the 

next period that the study of grammar a science was 

taken m earnest. This was the period when the scatter- 
^ ed hymns of the Vedas came to be collected into family- 
books and elaborate rules were framed for the regulation 
oitht panshads or charanas.^ To help students in their 
task there also came into being about the same time 
various manuals on phonetics,® which dealt with letters 
accents, quantity, pronunciation, and euphonic rules! 
n course of time the retentive faculty came to be culti-' 
vated to an extent which is without any parallel in the 
history of the world. A further advance was made by 
the constitution of the Padapatha, commonly ascribed to 

®«Phonic combinations and . 

^ave each word, each member of a compound, each prefix 

fparaWv Th , TV"®’' ” 

fV r familiar to 

this Stage of development, though not very laro-e is 

^re^y^suffloiaat to indicate the earneataeas of the sVrch 

s. ™ei»»te»»«,otH5ki_We are not vet oort.i. 
When the art of writing came to ha inZJ-or7nto 

an What Max MuHer once believed it to be.^ What 

eTO that penod might be, it mast have been prior to the' 

produeUonoftheP^fehhyameratnre; and^tt^ Z 
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[ - § 5 Predecessors of Yaska 

mean not the PrStisakhyas in their present form — which 
are post-Paniniya and pre-suppose much of his termino- 
logy — but in some earlier form, and under whatever other 
names they may have been then known.’ The contribu- 
tions which these prototypes of our present Pratisakhyas 
made to the science of grammar can now, in the absence 
of any really representative works of that class, be 
merely guessed at. If the nature and contents of our 
existing Pratisakhya literature can safely be made the 
basis of any inference, we may suppose that these earlier 
treatises i. classified the Vedic texts into the four forms 
of speech known to Yaska ; 2. framed and carefully de- 
fined some of the primitive® sanjfias or technical terms ; 
and 3. possibly also made some more or less crude at- 
tempts to reduce the words to their elements and explain 
the mode of their grammatical formation. The really 
creative period of this science is just this. Had there been 
•for this period any works extant, they would have 
shown us Yaska in the making, as Yaska himself, to 
some extent, shows us Panini in the making. It is a 
great pity, therefore, that the period should be all blank 
to us. Since, however, these tentative sallies of the 
earlier authors were not probably definite enough to 
constitute a system, and since we have here to treat of 
systems of Sanskrit grammar, we must next pass on to 
Yaska®, who, although a philologist and not a gramma- 
rian as such, can for our purpose be regarded as forming 
the link between the primitive Pratiiiakhya type of spe- 

1 Soldstiicter, PSnini : hia pkee Burnell would call these the 

in Sanskrit literature, pp. 18 .? terms of the Aindra School of 

and j fieprint of tho , Sam© GratojuariaiRs* 

fey o^c©, pp. .141 andff* S-YEska calls fela owd work a 

2 Primitive ? tbose namely that compk,jiient to g r a 'm m s r i 

PEaini pre^supposes aiad uses i 

witfeoiit explaifilag Dr. 


^ Systems of Sanskrit Grammar § 5 

culation on the one hand, and the later PSniniya mode of 
thought on the other, 

^ Yaska's Nirukta : Its date.— In a memorable passage 
Yiiska himself roughly indicates the course of the devV 

lopraent of Vedic studies before his time, and, reflectino- 
the achievements made upto his days in the sciences of 
grammar and philology, contributes bis own quota to the 
same. The passage has been variously interpreted, but 
the explanation given below may be found perhaps as 
acceptable as any other. ^ It mentions three distinct 
periods of intellectual development corresponding roup-h- 
ly^ to sections 2-5 above. Unfortunately the time^of 
Yaska is by no means yet certain. It depends for the 
most part, on the date that is to be assigned to Panini 
between whom and this great writer at least a century,' 
if not more, must be supposed to have elapsed in order 
to account properly for all the advances^ in the matter • 

t t | original “ Seers of 

^ | These correspond to the authors o£ 

^ V spseolations; possib. 

ly *Jso to the compilers of the 
I. family-books. 

[ These are the authors of the Pads* 
wr^if jTfsr mTrwrrf¥W!,i If patha, the Nighantu.and other allied 

f possibly the proto- 

^ types of our modem Prsti^skhyas. 


a 'Thus, for— Ysska uses— 

..Causal. , . " ' 

Frequentative. ^ 

. Desiderative 

Attribute 
Weak termination 
Denominative 1 
termination ) ’Tr*r«(iX»r 

Similarly Ysska defines ( ra- 
ther derives ) as 

. - m I I it i| 


.. wliile. Panlu.i .' uses- 


f Ho one term exists 
1 for these. 

often used ,by Wnj otherwise 
ihaa as a teclmical term of 
grammar. Compare .vi. 6. 8, 
?iL la ?ii I, 'Agaln^ 


§ 6 


YSska's Nirukta : Its date 


and wording of the rules of grammar that are to be met 
with in the Ashtadhyayi. We have dealt with the ques- 
tion of PSnini’s date in another part of this essay, and if 
that result be accepted, Yaska must be placed about 800 
to 700 before Christ. 

There are, however, a few facts which seem to mili- 
tate against the view that Yaska flourished before PSnini. 
The Sutras of Panini nowhere make any provision for the 
formation of words like smof, which occurs in Nirukta (Bib. 
Ind. edition, Vol. iv. page 258 &c.). Nor did Panini appar- 
ently know Yaska’s explanation of ( Rigveda x. 85.20) 
by Panini must, therefore, have preceded Yaska; 

«lse how can we account for such omissions in a gram- 
marian of the calibre of Panini ? The utter uselessness of 
these and similar negative arguments can be seen on a closer 
examination of the instances adduced. To obviate the last 
of these defects Katyayana’ gives as a 

yartika to sutra iv.i. 48. Kstyayna must, therefore, have 
come after YSska whosework he here presumably utilises. 
On the contrar3’’, the first omission is not rectified even by 
Katyayana who gives two vartikas (no. 7 and 8 to vi. 1.89) 
to explain forms like snnf and ^roTTof but not 3 T<Tn#. This 
would necessitate the supposition that Yaska came after 
Katyayana. A mode of argumentation which leads to 
such contradictory conclusions is no safe foundation for 


there m a great distance bet- 
ween YSaka^s definition of 
as 

md fils giving the meanings 
for each Individually, and 
PSninPs elassification of them 
into when joked to 

verbs, il the i-oot develops 
into a Eonn, and 
Many more similar illustra- 
tions could he found. 


In Kfelliorn’s edition vol, ii* p* 
220, this is given not as a 
vSrtika of KstySjana bnj as 
a part of the Mahafohasliya, 
In that case Yaska's explana- 
tion of 3if%fCr as 

■ ir?# and his non-aequaiiitajac© 

■ with v^rtika I to Btltra iv. i. 
'40 may Be adduced to prove 
the point at Issue. 




8 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar § 6 - ] 

any chronological edifice, especially when the evidence 
for Yaska’s priority to Panini is so overwhelming. 

7. Nature of Yaska’s work — In form Yaska’s work is a 
running commentrary upon a list of words in five 
adhySyas, known as the Nighantu. The words are all taken 
from the Veda; the first three adhyiyas arrange them as 
synonyms, the fourth is a collection of certain difficult 
words occurring in the Veda, while the last is a list of the 
names of Vedic deities. Yaska takes these words one by 
one (in the case of the first three adhyayas only the more 
important ones), quotes Vedic passages wherein they are 
used, and tries to connect them with radical stems and 
launches into various interesting social and historical dis- 
cussions in his attempts to trace the later history of these 
words, always giving references to any conflicting views 
that may have been held on the subject. Certain general 
reflections as to the nature and utility of the study of the 
Vedas, the cosmological functions of the Vedic Gods, and 
so forth also find their proper place in the work. 

That grammatical speculations had sufficiently advanc- 
ed in the days of Yaska is evidenced even by the list of 
schools and individual teachers quoted or referred to in 
the Nirukta,’ none of whose works have been preserved 
to us. Yaska already knew, what it required an Aristotle 
to -discover subsequently, viz : the fourfold classification 
of words, as also the distinction between personal termi- 
nations and tense affixes on the one hand, and the primary 
and secondary nominal affixes on the other. Nay, he 
definitely formulates the theory that every noun is deriv- 


These ares asnppjrs, 3ix33Tsror!) 

?rw!, a^wrg-!, 

SRTcerws, »rr»4*, 


‘rt^rrsTO-s, srr^frit, 

t«vr^fpjfr:, sjrr^awsr:,, wm- 
if&rs, sstr^JT!, 





VEska’s Successors 


ed from a verbal root and meets the various objeetions 
raised against it, — a theory on which the whole system 
of Panini is based, and which is, in fact, the postulate of 
modern Philology^ - 

8. YSska’s successors.-— Many valuable works on gram- 
mar subsequent to Yaska’s Nirukta but anterior to PS^ini’s 
Ashtadhyayl have been irrevocably lost to us ; for, It 
cannot be maintained with cogency that the extremely 
artificial and algebraic style of the Ashtadhyayi could 
have been completely evolved by Panini himself in the 
absence of similar tentative works preceding his. W 
have got for this the evidence of Pinini’s own sntras, 
which use many technical words and formulas without 
having previously explained them® — an omission which, 
as indicated by Panini at i.2. 53-57, is to be accounted 
for on the supposition that they were too well-known or 
already sufficiently dealt with in other works to need any 
. exposition at his hands. 

Some of these works must certainly have been in 
existence long after the time of the Mahabhashya, since 
we find many quotations from them in later writers. The 
Chief founders of grammatical schools prior to Panini 
are, Apisali and Kalakritsna ( compare Panini vi. i. 92). 
A rule of Apisali® is given by the Kasika on vii. 3. 95, 

1 Compare Max Mtiller’s History and elsewhere. These eould 

of Andent Sk. Literature, pp. not all have been taken from 

161-168. the Prati^skhya works anterior 

2 Such as siftfir, TO*rr, flitfHrrj to YSska, since some of ttem 

=^1^, trsWJfl, appear to be unknown to* that 

sjstpfbrrsr, author and must have come in- 
^iaTr%) occur- to vogue since his day.Oompare 

ring respectively in i. 1. 69, also PSidni i. 3. 120, srra^ 

ii. 3. 46, ti. 3. 2, ii.3. 18, ii. • where Bhattoji 

3, 13, ii. 3. 28, ii. 3. 50, ii. 3. says, 3rjra;it‘ aT#?iT irrare • 
36, ii. 1. 3, ii. 1. 22, ii, 1, 6,, 3 
ii. 2. 23, iii. 1, 93, iv. 1, 76, S sjvf eraPit 
2tSk.Gr.j , ^ . 



as the first of grammarians. 

1 Compare the Kudika on v. 1. 58, 
and iv. 2.65 : 

, I Another bit 

of information about srrR'- 
5 (f^, which I owe to Profes- 
sor Pathak, is that he changed 
the root to be’ to Com- 
pare in the 

MahiibbSsbya on i. 3. 22. 
Jinendrabuddhi and ^Skatityana 
( L 4. 38 ) supply as 


srfi%gmiwi I 

3 Compare, ^sgr^: gjT?riiapn#- 
51^ ?rraj3TST5T! I UTfoTsafTPP^^* 

Bopadeva’s Mugdhabodha. 

4 STw I TO=straTrsgTsTOg i % 
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while elsewhere it gives us the information that the 
grammar of Kasakritsna consisted of sntras thrown into 
three Adhyayas.’ Kaiyyata on v. i. 21 actually gives 
portions of the text of both these grammarians®— and this 
is about all the information that we possess regarding 
these two ancient grammarians. To later writers like 
Bopadeva® they are probably little more than mere 
na.mes. 

9. The so-called Alndra treatises.— The case stands a little 
difEerent with Indra or Indragomin. Panini nowhere 
mentions this name except under the general appelaiion 
of ‘ the easterners An oft-quoted passage from the 
fourth taranga of the Kathasaritsagara informs us that 
the school which Panini supplanted was known as the 
Aindra school, and numbered among its adherents KMya- 
yana alias Vararuchi, Vyadi, and Indradatta. Hiuen Tsang 
the Chinese pilgrim, and Taranatha the Tibetian historian, 
both relate a similar story, the latter adding that the» 
Chandra vyakarana agrees with Panini, and the Kalapa 
vyakarana with the Aindra. Taranatha also states that 
God Karttikeya revealed the Aindra vyakarana to Sapta- 
(not Sarva-)varmau (compare section 64, below). Further 
corroborative evidence is furnished by a passage'* from 
the Taittiriya-sarhhita (vii. 4. 7 ), which speaks of Indra 

To all this Dr. Burnell 
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further adds that the Tolkappiyam, one of the oldest 
Tamil grammars, represents itself to be full of the 
^indra system, and was read in the Pandya King’s 
assembly and there met with approval. This Tolkappi- 
yam is closely related to Katantra, to Kachchayana’s Pali 
grammar, and to the Pratisakhyas, all of which are to be 
regarded as treatises belonging to the Aindra school of 
grammarians. The conclusion* which Dr. Burnell reaches 
is that the ‘ Aindra was the oldest school of Sanskrit 
grammar, and that Aindra treatises were actually known 
to and quoted by Panini and others, and that Aindra 
treatises still exist in the Pratisakhyas, in the Katantra, 
and in similar works, though they have been partly recast 
or corrected.’ And again, ‘ the Aindra treatises belong 
to a system older than Panini’s, though there is perhaps 
reason to believe that not one of them is, as a whole, 
ofter than the grammar of the last.’ 

That the technical terms used by the so-called 
Aindra treatises are connected with one another and are, 
further, simpler and more primitive than those of Panini 
is quite evident ; and on this ground it is not unlikely 
that they represent a school of grammarians prior to 
Panini’s. But since, besides the Aindra, we have at least 
two other schools also older than Panini, it will not do to 
put down every one of these sanjnas as belonging to the 
Aindra school, seeing that we have no information re- 
garding the safijnas of the other two. In the present 
state of our knowledge, the fact that the Aindra school 
is nowhere quoted by name either in Panini or Maha- 
bhashya or Kasika should point to the conclusion — also 
endorsed by Keilhorn — that the Aindra school is post- 
Pininiya in date, though pre-Paiciiniya in* substance. 
Possibly it may .be no other than the KStantra school 

1 Compare his Essay on the Aiodra school of ^ammsiiatis, patiim. 
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which belongs to the early centuries o£ the Ghnstian 

Any further details regarding the grammatical elorts 

earlier than Panini it is not possible to giye. ^All that we 
can do is, following Yaska and on. the basis of references 
occurring in Panini, Katyayana, Patafijali, and the earlier 
Pratisakhyas and Brahmanas, to frame a tabular statement 
of the schools and teachers with the tenets peculiar- to 

each. A beginning towards one is made m Dr. Burnell s 
essay quoted before, where only the names of the teachers 
—•some of them later than Panini— are given.* 

The School of Panini 

focus these tentative efEorts of the early grammarians® 
and by its accuracy and thoroughness eclipsed all its pre- 
decessors, dominating the thoughts of generations of thin-_ 
kers even to present times, is the Ashtadhyayi of Panini. 
It stands— and it will always stand as long as Sanskrit 
continues to be studied— as a monument at once of ency- 
clopedic research and technical perfection. The work 
is also interesting in that it is probably the oldest surviv- 

in on© way or another Pinini^s- 
work was an improvement 
itpon those of Ms predecessors* 
Some of them may have con- 
fined their attention merely to 
the Vedic and some to the 
^ post-Vedic Literatnrei or, treat- 
ing of both, mast have given 
less attention to carrent speech 
and -more to the scriptnies. *l'he ' 
VedSfiga spoken of by fSika', 
.mast b© sach a treatls© ^ and . 
^ , not ' the MhtidhySyl. 


1 A few instances are also collect- 

ed in Indische Studien, iv. 

• " p. 76, Compare also History 
of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
tnre» p. 160. 

2 ia Ms sfitras Psnlni refers to.'- 

the Northern and the Eastern . 
schools of grammarians and 
to the following* ten indivi- 
' ■* dnal authorsi’3«Tf^^, 

- mi, tm% mmim, wiw, 

would' not be far: ^ 
fromtfeetrhth to'B^nine that: 
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ing specimen of that type of literary activity which 
found expression in the aphoristic style.’ 

II. PanJai’s date — The question about the age of this 
greatest of grammarians is by no means yet settled, or 
even on the way of being settled. The late Dr. Peterson 
was inclined to identify him with his namesake, Panini 
the poet, quoted in Vallab hade va’s Sub hashitavali and 
elsewhere, and to place him ‘at a date much later than 
that ordinarily accepted,’ that is, about the beginning of 
the Christian era.“ The identification of Panini the gram- 
marian with Panini the poet was also accepted by Pischel, 
who however assigned to him the date cir. 500 before 
Christ. The question ‘ how far Panini will eventually 
have to be brought down from the date now accepted for 
him, or how far it may be, on the contrary, advisable to 
push into remoter antiquity the lyrical poetry of Northern 
India’ is finally left undetermined by Dr. Peterson.® 

• According to this view it would appear that the two 
well-known references to the akhyayika called Vasa- 
vadatta occurring in the Mahabhashya (vol. ii, p. 284) are 
to be taken as chronologically in touch with the celebrat- 
ed romance of Subandhu, a writer of the seventh century. 
This will leave not even a century between Patanjali and 
Bhartrihari the author of the Vakyapadiya. How in that 
case we are to account for the vicissitudes in the text of 
the Mahabhashya as recorded in the latter work* and' in 
the Rajatarangini® one is at a loss to say. Since the 
recent discovery of Bhasa’s Svapna-Visavadattam, which 
probably was based upon an earlier epic or akhyanaka, 

1 That the aOtra-foim was not new 3 Introduction to the SnbhSshitS- 

jn Psnini’s days is evident vali, p. 58. 
i, from the sfitra v. 1.58 : 4 Towards the en^ of KSnda ii. 

’IT*. t 5 Compare 1.176 ; See also Indian 

2 See Ws Eeport on the aeareh of • Antiquary, vol. iv. p. 107. 

Sk. Mss. for 1882-83, pp.38f. , • ... 
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we are no longer required to connect Patanjaii with 
Siibandhu. 

and after liim Max Miiller put Panini down to 
about 350 B. C., thereby making Panini almost the con- 
temporary of Katyayana the author of the vartikas to 
Panini’s sntras ; ’ and this opinion obtained for a time, 
until it was assailed by Drs. Goldstiicker and Bhandarkar 
who have succeeded in proving that Panini cannot 
have flourished later than B. C. 500. Goldstiicker went 
much farther : he maintained that < within the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature, so far as it is known to us, 
only the Samhitas of the Rik, Sama, and Krishna-Yajus, 
and among individual authors only the exegete Yaska pre- 
ceded Panini, and that the whole bulk of the remaining 
known literature is posterior to him.’^ This position in 
an exaggerated form has been stated at length by Pandit 
Satyavrata Samasrami, in the introduction to his Nirukta, 
making Yaska also a successor of Panini. The date he 
assigns to Panini is cir. 3400 before Christ. 

Conclusions of this kind it was once the fashion to 
brush aside as carrying the starting point of Vedic chro- 
nology much farther than there was any warrant for it. 
Since, however, recent researches into the antiquity of 


1 Histoy of Ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
' tiire, as quoted by Goldstiicker 
in bis note 91, p« 80 (Reprint, 
p. 60) of Psnini, His place 
2 Qoldatuekef, loc* p. 243 
** (Reprint, p. 187). This view 
of Goldstiicker, however, is 
not strictly accurate. PSnini 
must have known some form 
of the Grihya and the Dharina 
'stitras. In bis Sutra iy, 4.71 : 
FSnini mentions prohibited 
places or tunes -for study : 


...PatafiJalT' 
in 'the MahsbhSshya (vol. ii, 
p. , 386)' explains ' what prohibit-' 
ed places (fsr?^w) or times 
( STOWrprT or ) are 

meant. These prohibitions are 
embodied In works of the 
•Grihya or Dharma sutra type, 
and Panini must be thinking 
of some such works existing 
in his days. I owe this note ■ 
to Professor Pathak, 
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the Vedas have done much to throw a doubt over the 
starting point for Ancient Indian Literature accepted by 
Professor Max Muller and other writers, the best thing, 
in the absence of any positive evidence, is a suspension 
of judgment. In another place (pp. 6-7) we have given 
reasons for agreeing with Goldstticker in accepting the 
priority of Yaska over Panini. Perhaps 700 to 600 B. C. 
would be as near an approximation to Panini’s time 
as, in our presnt state of knowledge, or rather want of 
knowledge, we are likely to get. 

12. The view that Panini cannot be placed before B. C. aso 
examined.— The fact that Panini in iv. 1.49 

mentions Yavanas (and 
the female formation YavananI from the stem) has led 
most western scholars to put down Panini to a date not 
earlier than B.C. 350. The underlying assumptions are : 
i. that 'Yavanas ’ can designate none but the Ionian Greeks, 
^nd ii. that India did not have her knowledge of 'Yavanas’ 
prior to Alexander’s invasion, B. C. 327. Now regarding 
point i. the late Dr. Rajendralal Mitra in his 'Indo- 
Aryans’ gave ample evidence to prove that for no period 
of Indian history could we be quite certain that the word 
Yavana necessarily designated the Ionian Greeks. But 
even if we agree to wave this consideration for the pre- 
sent, point ii. is by no means a settled fact. The 'v’ sound 
in the word ' Yavana ’ represents an original digamma 
(T) in Greek ; and as the digamma was lost as early as 
B. C. 800, the Sanskrit word ' Yavana ’ must be at least 
as old as the ninth century before Christ. The lonians 
appear in history long before B.C. 1,000 audit is not at all 
improbable that the Indians knew them, as well as their 
neighbouring races, — such as Assyrians ( ) 

Skythians ( ), Medes ( ), Persians 

(TTwfhir), Parthians ( 71 ^), etc.— perhaps centuries before 
Alexander's invasion. At any rate if Indian troops are 
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known to have formed part of the army of Darius in the 
battle of Plataeae (B. C. 479 ), India’s knowledge of the 
Greeks can go back to the middle of the fifth century 
before Christ. The fact is— and scholars are Just begin- 
ing to recognise it — that we have been too hasty in con 
demning the Pauranic accounts of the frontier tribes and 
races (^r. those in the Vishnupurana or in the Maha- 
bharata, Bhishraaparvan,. Chap, xi) as purely imaginative 
fabrications. We have so far altogether ignored the 
extensive commerce and interchange of ideas that went 
on between the Indian Aryans and their brethren beyond 
the frontiers as far as the Mediterranean — and this long 
before B. C. 400 . So much so that when other indepen- 
dent proofs vouch for the antiquity of an author (in the 
case of Panini we shall discuss these proofs presently) the 
burden of proof rests with the person who maintains that 
some specific reference in that author belongs to a later 
and not to an earlier time, when, so far as facts go, the 
reference might Just as well be to an, earlier period. 

Nay, more. In this particular case Panini’s reference 
must certainly belong to the earlier period. Compared 
with Katyayana’s knowledge about the Yavanas that of 
Panini is very slight. Paiiini did not know that the 
Yavanas had a script of their own ( comp. 

Katy§yana’s vartika 3 to iv. 1.49)} or at least in his time 
there was no current Sanskrit word for that script. Nor 
was the fact that the Yavanas had a native-place and a 
kingdom of their own sufiScientiy known to Sanskrit 
literature, as is evidenced by Katyayana’s vartika 

to iv. 1. 175 — supposing of course that and rraw form 
a genuine part of the ^ 3 ctt 5 Tri%rw. Such slight acquain- 
tance with the Yavanas, therefore, as Panini betrays 
cannot l^ve belonged to a time subsequent to Alexander’s 
invasion. " ■, 
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But there is also independent evidence to prove that 
Paniiii lived before Alexander’s invasion. The internal 
evidence which compels us to presuppose at least a couple 
of hundred years between Patahjali and Katyayana, and 
Katyayana and Pan ini — an evidence which even Vincent 
Sujilh finds himself compelled to accept(Early Hist, 3rcl. 
ed., p. 451, note 4J — has been indicated in note i, page 28 
below. The most important of external evidence that has 
been lately brought forward (by Mr. Vishvanath Kasbinath 
Kajavade in the ‘Kesari’ for 30th August 1910) is Panini’s 
mention of the town Sangaia (Gr. Saiigaiaj Sk. SiHkala) in 
the sntra (iv. 2. 75). Panini derives the name 

of the town from the proper name Sankala. Sankala is a 
city completed by (Prince?) Sankala. This city Alexander 
razed to the ground as a punishment for the stout resist- 
ance of its defenders (Vincent Smith, loc. cit., page 75), 
and Panini could not have thereafter spoken of it in the 
jinanner in which he does. Panini, therefore, must have 
lived before Alexander’s invasion. 

Another independent evidence is furnished by the 
sntra (v, 3.1 17). Here the Parsus or 

the Persians (and the Asuras or the Assyrians) are men- 
tioned as an or an organization of mercenary 

lighters, similar to the Greeks of the fourth century B.C., 
or the Germans of the seventeenth century. The Persia,ns 
were blotted out as a political power in B. C. 329, and the 
Assyriaiis in B. C. 538. Pauini’s references to these 
people belong, therefore, probably to a time anterios to 
these dates. 

Lastly, reverting once more to Katyayana’s vartika to 
iv. 1.175, if the word forms a genuine part of the 
it will be necessary to suppose that Panini 
did not know that the Sakas or Skythians had a country 
or a kingdom of their own. Now the first King of the 

3[Sk.Gr.J - 



Skythians was Deioces whose date is cir. 700 

B. C., and Paiiini must have lived before B. G. 700 or at 
least not long- after that date. 

course conceded that none of these arguments 
are decisive taken singly. Alternative suppositions could 
be made to explain away some of those facts. Thus Panini 
may conceivably mention the city of Sangala even after 
its destruction by Alexander. The Persians and the 
Assyrians might have turned into mercenary soldiers after 
the loss of their independence. And in the case of the 
sQtra, since Patafijali in his gloss on Katyaya- 
na’s vartika does not mention the Sakas or the Yavanas, 
the two words may not possibly form a genuine part of 
Katyayana s addition, and consequently no cogent argu- 
ment could be based on that circumstance, — w'aving the 
alternative possibility of Panini having at times made 
mistakes. Finally, it is not altogether impossible that 
the sutras on which our arguments for Panini’s antiquity 
aie based, weie taken over by Panini bodily from some of 
his piedecessors, just as, contrariwise, the sutras from 
which his modernity is inferred (especially the word 
in sutra iv. 1.149) wmre later interpolations. But in that 
way anything is possible and %ve wmuld be reduced to 
speechlessness. 

^ The upshot of all this is that there is nothincr in 
P.anini’s Ashtadhyayl that is inconsistent with his having 
flourished in the seventh century B. C., and this negative 
conclusioii is all that I am content to reach for the° pre- 
sent, leaving the burden of proof with those who wish to 
-•maintaih 'themontrary, 

13. Known facts about Pantei’s ilfe.~As differing from 
himself panini mentions (v. 3. 80, vi. 2. 74, etc.) a school 
of Eastern grammarians, and in later literature he is also 
known by the name Salaturiya’ which is probably derived 

& 0 , from »pjisi:5*rjr§^^r% stanza 2. 
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from his native place. Cunningham has identified f 4 alatura 
with the present Lahaur in the Yusufzai valley. In the 
days of Hiuen Tsang the valley w'as known as Udyana 
and ^alatura was a prosperous town. To-day it is an obs- 
cure deserted village in the North-western Frontier Pro- 
vince, near Attock. In his MahSbhashya’ Patanjali gives 
another bit of biographical information about Panini 
whom he calles Dakshi then was Panini’s mother. 

The Kathasaritsagara (taranga 4) makes Panini a contem- 
porary of Katyayana and Vyadi and Indradatta, along 
with whom he studied at the house of OTr’’-uw Not 
succeeding in his studies Panini practised penance and 
received from God Siva the fourteen praiyUhara sntras. 
The story about his death from a tiger® as recorded in 
Pafichatantra, if based on fact, may or may not refer to 
our PSnini. And this is about all that we know of 
Panini’s personaHty. 

14. Character of PanrnPs work.—Panini’s work consists of 
nearly four thousand sntras thrown into eight adhyayas 
of four padas each ; hence its name Ashtadhyayl. The text 
of the sntras has come down to us almost intact. A doubt 
exists as to the genuineness of only five® of these sntras, 
and that is because they are given in the MahabhSshya as 
vartikas to the sntras just preceding them. When we say 
that the text has been preserved intact, it is not meant 
that it is exactly as we find it in any of our current 
editions. The late Dr. Kielhorn drew attention* to the 


v ...f*..; , 

^ qrftwsf I 

Kieltiorn^ ©<!. vol. i. p. 75. 

i Tantra !lj stanza 

33, 

Hemalyj iwo between i¥. 3J31 
aiui 13^ anci v. 1.36, vf. 1«62, 
md m. 1.100,— the last three 
being given In the Mahsbbl-- 
shya as ?5rtil?as to the stitras 
immediately precediug* The 


tendency to reg’ard as sHtra 
what IS given as viirtika, and 
tnee rersa^ has created g&ie 
confusion In the exact enninera- 
tlon of the gfitras. The whole 
matter needs to be ciitieally 
studied. Compare Golclsttioker 
page fS (Beprint^ p. 21), note 
■' 28. 

4 Indian Intfqnarj, volume xti\ 
page 179« 
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fact that the text of the' sntras lias not received from the 
editors all the care that is necessary. All that we mean 
is that with sufficient pains we can restore from the 
vartikas and the Mahabhashj’a the exact words as they 
.were used by Panini himself. Changes have Iieen siig- 
gested in more than one place by more than one writer, 
but they were not actually made until after the times of 
Chandragomin, the Kasikakaras, and subsequent writers. 

Pfinini has discussed his entire subject in a manner 
which is very simple in outline, could we but once grasp 
it, but which has proved very complex in execution.: '\Ve 
may conceive of it in some such way as the following. 

Analysing language--and this is what vyakarana 
literally means--the first element we reach is a sentence, 
which again eonsists of a verb in the various tenses and 
moods, and a number of substantives in case-relations to 
each other. [The indeclinables we do not count for the 
present ; they are put in towards the end of 1.4.] Novf 
the forms of verbs that we meet in sentences seem to be 
made up of an original root-stem and a number of pratya- 
yas or endings, aild it is these endings that give the v^erbs 
their several modal and temporal significances. These 
endings, we further notice, group themselves into two 
sets, and some roots take invariably only one of them, 
others both, while a number of others change from one to 
the other under certain circumstances. At the outset 
then, and to get rid of extra complexity, we dispose of 
these so-called Atuiane-pada and Parasmai-pada prakriyas 

Turning pari passu to the other element of the sen- 
tence, having defined a case-relation (i. 4), we notice that 
there are often in a sentence siistantives without any 
case termination at all. 'We explain these as the hlembers 
of a whole which we technically call a samasa or a com- 
pound. The 'formation and the varieties of these must 
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first be explained (ii. r and 2), before we actually treat of 
the karakfis or case-relations (ii. 3). 

Taking up the verbs where we left them, we next, 
after a few preliminary definitiojis and other cognate 
matters (ii. 4 end), deal at length with the formation and 
the uses of the various tenses and moods ; and, while we 
are still on the subject, we explain what are usually known 
as verbal derivatives, that is to say, those elements of sen- 
tences which, although by reason of their case-endings 
they may seem to belong to the category of substantives, 
do yet bear a very close affinity in meaning and formation 
to the root stems from which they are derived (iii. 1-4). 

Now we are free to concentrate ourselves on the noun- 
element of the sentence. The Nairuktas or Etymologists 
seem to assert that all these nouns are derived from the 
root-stems, which were the ultimate factors that we 
reached in our examination of the verb-element of the 
sentence. Let us examine this theory. 

To simplify matters we inust, in the first place, dis- 
pose of a large number of nouns which are derived from 
other nouns by the addition of the so-called taddhita affix- 
es (iv.1.76 — V.4). Then it is that we reach the substan- 
tive divested of all external wrappings. But may not 
there be some changes in the very body of the nouns which 
we can explain ? It is only when we have done that 
(vi.4 — vii.4) that we-are at liberty to style the residual as 
'sT 3 g-tqngn"i% — unless, of course, we intend to 

step outside the rble of a mere grammarian, as distin- 
guished from a philologist, and try to trace even these 
back to some more primitive verb-stems. Panini has made 
his contribution to philology in the form of the Uuadi- 
sutras (see below, § 16). 

This gives us the complete programme of the Ashta- 
dhyayl, and if Panini seems to depart from this in places 



i do not wish to conceal the fact 
that the above topical acbeme 
for the whole of the Ash tE- 
dhylyl will be found wanting, ' 
if tried in details. It would 
seoDi as if Punini was work- 
ing alternately upon the two 
main aspects of bis problem; 
the nmins and the verbs ; and 
the present arrangement of the 
sttras in, the'. Aghfldhy ayl Is the 
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it is more for convenience of treatment than lor anything 
else. He begins, as was quite appropriate, with a few 
definitions and canons of interpretation (i. i and 3), and 
he always takes care to introduce such definitions where- 
ever they are required. Some minor topics usually found 
included in systematic treatises on grammar, such as the 
Svara-prakarana (vi. 2) or the Strl-pratyayas, Pauini has 
attempted to put into the places where they would most 
fit in, the only prominent exception to the above rule 
being the Sandhi-prakarana, which may conceivably have 
as well been placed elsewhere than where it occurs (vi, i 
and viii. 2-4), and which in any case need not ha%m been 
cut into two halves separated from one another by the 
Whole matter of nearly two chapters. His system of 
pratyaharas and his anxiety to secure a maximum of 
brevity are perhaps responsible for this lapse in regular 
logical sequence. But barring these paltry exceptions 
there is no doubt that Panini has succeeded remarkably - 
well in welding the whole incongruous mass of gram- 
matical matter into a regular and a consistent whole.’ 

IS. Tecbnlcat devices used by PSninl.—The difficulty in un- 
derstanding Panini comes from the very circumstance 
which Panini himself perhaps considered as his real ad- 
vance over all his predecessors, namely his attempt to 
economise expression where conceivably he could do so 

result of attenaptiTig to ilove- ■ 
tail the two foto a coherent 
whole, involving in the process 
many an ad^lition ami omission 
and transposition. It , may 
even be that some sections of ^ 
the 'Slitras are post- Pan inly a 
interpolations, jtist m, con* 
trariwige, other sectioBS of the 
sittras Psninl have bodily 
taken over from . some aarllor ' 
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without being misunderstood. Why Panini should have 
elected to strain all his nerves to bring about a result 
which a student of grammar is often likely to regard as 
the curse of his lot is more than what we can say. His 
object may have been to give his students aids to memo- 
ry, or the slltra-style may have- arisen, as suggested by 
Goldstiicker, in the scarcity of the material for writing. 
In any case we have reasons to assume that the sutras 
from the earliest times were accompanied by a traditional 
explanation of them. 

Let us for a moment dwell a little longer on this 
point and note the various means whereby Panini attemp- 
ted to secure terseness and brevity of expression. The 
foremost amongst the devices used was of course that of 
the pratyahiras or elliptical statements, and of the anu- 
bandhas or significant endings. The first was effected by 
means of the fourteen t^iva-sutras, which, according to 
tradition, were revealed to him by God Siva himself by 
sounding his tabor. As to the second, although the anu- 
bandhas used by Panini are peculiar to himself, the de- 
vice does not appear to have been his invention. The 
practice already e.xisted, and Panini only utilised it to its 
utmost limits, j 

The formation of ganas, by which are meant lists of 
words which undergo similar grammatical changes, .also 
tended towards the same result. Some of these ganas are 
complete and some akriti-ganas, that is to say, ganas 
which do not exhaustively enumerate all the words 06 a 

grammars. But for the intrin- have it now, — here would be a 

sic difficulty of the task and splendid problem in textual 

for the fact that we have no criticism. 

extant authority earlier than 1 Compare MahSbbSshya on vii. 1. 

the Mahabhgshya, which knows 18 : 3TS^ I 

the AshtSdliyilyl in practically VSgppfSjr ®r 

tho same form in which we ^f5r 
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class, blit rather give- merely a few leading types. Pgiiini 
ill liis sntras gives only the first word of a gana and they 
have hence been considerably tampered with since his 
'tiixies., So.,. al though we cannot be certain whether any one 
■ wordiioW found' in the Ganapatlia existed in raniiii^s day, 
,still''the ' b,ulk\:o£ 'Our 'present Gaiiapatha may safely be 
considered 'as; corning from the Jiaiidamf' the grarBnm.ri^ 
himself. 

'.The next device to secure brevity was tlie invention 
of "' peculiar 'technical symbols .such ' as 
.&ev'', Soiiie.''ofihese, may have been, known to Paiiiiii 
from his predecessors, while others were probably of his 
own creation'. Patahjali distinctly tells us that rS’i S and^ 
were known to him already J 

In the framing of the sntras Papini always scrupu« 
lously omitted all such words as mo,y be conveniently 
supplied from sense or from preceding sntras. Tlie 
technical name for this process is anuvrittij and to secure 
it he has made some of his sntras adhikara-sntras,* that 
is to say, sntras which have to be repeated, wholly or in 
part, each time any of the sntras dominated by it are to 
be interpreted. Lastly, in portions of the AshtadhyiyT ha 
has so arranged the satnis that where two satras appear 
equally applicable^ that which comes earlier in the order 
of" the Ashtadhyayi must obtain precedence over the 
one ivhich comes latere^ 


h- .Mabubhasiiya on i. 2. oS, and 
Kaiyyata in the same place. 

2 Panini shows that a particular 
sTltra is an adhikara sYltra by 
i. the word srr^ followed by a 

occurring in a subsequent sfltra 
to which the adhikara k to 
'OOBfemuo , . 'iks . ill I, ,4*56; 2 . : 


c. g, i. 2.48, where f% 
has it ; 3. giving a nmiierica! 
value to BQim amite letter add-' 
ed to the sGtra ; e. g. ^ (ssS) 
is sup-posed to be added to 
V. 1,30 to show the extent of 
the adhikara ; and 4. 

3 Pa^iEl viil. 2.1— *i?lwrsi%a’€ I 
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Treaiises accessory to Panini 

There is yet one more device serving the same end 
which remains to be mentioned and of which so much was 
made in later grammatical speculations: namely, the use of 
the paribhashas or canons of interpretation. Some of 
them are enunciated by Panini himself, but a larger num- 
ber he found already current in his day, and so used them 
tacitly, and the task reserved for later grammarians was 
to discover what facts in Panini ’s sutras imply the use of 
what particular paribhashas.’ 

16. Treatises acsessory to Paaiat's Asht§dilsyayi.~ In addi- 
tion to the Ashtadhyayi, Panini put together a Dhatupatha 
or list of roots, a Ganapatha or list of words which behave 
alike grammatically, and Unadi-sntras in some form or 
other. Regarding the first, Panini mentions in the sltras 
themselves all the ten classes and even some of their 
sub-divisions Just as they occur in the Dhatupatha.'^ The 
anubafidhas of the Dhatupatha, further, have the same 
significance" as those of the Ashtadhyayi. These facts 
tend to establish Panini’s authorship of the Dhatupitha. 
We have already spoken (p. 23 above) about the Gana- 
patha, which also in the main belongs to Panini. 

The question as to the authorship of the Unadi-sutras 
cannot be so easily settled. They are commonly supposed 
to be the work of Sakatayana on the basis of statements 
found in the Nirukta’ and the Mahabhashya," accordirig -to 
which Sakatayana agreed with the in deriving 

1 For til© dfstixictioii between the ' vli. 1, 59 ; vli, 2, 45 ; 

and the 3 Westergaard’s Baclices Lin|ii 63 

and the whole questloB of ' Sanseritje, pp. B42, B43. 

Pacini’s Ube of paribiulshas 4 /Niriikta i. 4. 1 : 

sea iiuIdstCieker, pp, i06-Jl8 , i 

(Beprint^ pp* 81-90). ' ' 5,Kieilsor»j vol# ii. p. 131 t ^ 

2 Compare i. 3. I ; ii. 4, 72 and / 

75 ; ill i. 25j o5j 69^ 1 $^ 77, ^ ^ I 
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all nouns from roots. Since, however, no work of Sakati- 
yana has come down to us, and since the ^abdSnusasana 
which now passes under his name is a comparatively late 
production (see below, § 52), we cannot say whether 
this ancient Sakatayana left behind him any work in justi- 
fication of the views which he doubtless held. 

On the other hand the Unadi-sutras exhibit unmistak- 
able marks of Panini’s system. They use saiijaas such as 

and arstrra- in the same 
sense in which Panini uses them. The anubandhas of 
the Unadis are also similar to Panini’s. This raises a strong 
presumption that the Unadi-sutras are the work of Panini 
himself ; and it is further corroborated by the fact that 
Katyayana in more than one place takes objection to the 
technical application of a rule in the Ashtadhyayi urging 
that it does not hold good in the case of particular Unadi- 
sutras — an objection which could not have been urged un- 
less Katyayana regarded Panini to be the author of the- 
Unadis y for, PSnini was not to be expected to frame 
rules that would hold good in other people’s works.’ There 
is no reason why we should not accept this conclusion. 

We cannot, however, assign all the Unadi-sutras to 
Paijini’s authorship, seeing that in some places their 
teaching runs counter to the Ashtadhyayi.’* The probable 
vicwj as suggested by Goldstiicker,® is that the Unadi list 
was first drawn up by Panini, but that it was afterwards 
modified or corrected by Katyayana. The extent of the 
changes introduced by the author of the Vartikas must 

1 Examples are vii, 3. 50, vii. 4. 13, ed on the fact that 

viii. 2. 78, and viii. 3. 59. In sgarwi# I 

most of these cases KttfcyUyana 2 Thus, Upsdi-stjtra iy . 226 goes 
has the remark stft- against Psnini yi, 2. 139. 

dr- words to this 3 Pffnini, Ms place &o., pp. 170 
effect. Jat^Jati;^ defence of (Reprint, 130) and 181 (Re- 
» thrdnghdat ground- print, 139). 
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have been so great as to credit him, in popular tradition, 
with their sole authorship. Thus Vimalasarasvati,' a 
writer not later than the fourteenth century A. D., and 
Durgasirhha® who belongs to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, both assign the authorship of the UnSdi- 
sntras to Vararuchi alias Katyayana. The poet Magha, 
however, seems to look upon the Unadis as belonging to 
Pinini,® though his words are not quite explicit. 

The other works appended to Panini’s system pro- 
bably do not come from him. The Phit-sutras are, by 

unanimous testimony, the work of Santanavacharya, a 

$ 

writer much later than Pinini*^- The. Sikshi bears; 
face o£ it the stamp of modernness, notwithstanding the 
fact that a verse from it has found its way into the^:Maha-, 
bhashya; ^ and the same , is true of' the Linganusasana. 
Regarding the Paribhashas, in addition to those given by 
Panini in his Ashtadhyay! there may have been others 
* current in Panini's time and tacitly employed by him i 
but no ancient collection of them has comc'down to us. 
The Paribhashas are usually assigned to the authorship of 
Vyadi who comes between Panini and Patailjali. 

1 In the ludia Office 4 Compare on 

Mb. of which is dated 1381 ii. 21, where he remar ks--“^r 
we find: 

sTdrr?nT% i wnm t 5 MahicbhEshja, yoI. i 

2 He begins his com. on the ^ &c. ss stanza 52— 

section of the Kirtantra with This stanza, 

the verse ; how.ever, forms a gendn© 

^ t ' part of the Mahihhishyt, see- 

§• fl 'I’he leg that it in commented upon 

fcrlts In this school also in- by irf In his JrtnTfWWfj 

elude the UnUdls, as will be , Kfelhorn, vol. li, preface, 'p. 
seen later. 13, and is quoted by 

3 ^ ^ynpslavadha xix, 75, and Mai- , in the TantravSrtlka, Benares 

llnitha’s commentary upon ; ed#, p, 233. • 
the sapie. 
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Between Pinini and the nest great grammarian, Kit- 
yayana, came many authors, who attempted, more or less 
successfully, to emend or justify Panini’s rules, and some 
of the metrical vartikas found in the Mahabhashya pro- 
bably belong to these predecessors of Katyayana, We must 
needs assume this, unless we are ready to suppose that the 
considerable interval of time’ that exists between Panini 
and Katyayana was altogether barren of grammatical spe- 
culations. Whoever these predecessors were, as our 
knowledge about their works is next to nothing, we must 
now pass on to Katya 3 mna himself. 

17. Katyayana: H5s date.— The KathlsaritsSgara makes 
Katyayana the contemporary of Panini, or more accurate- 
ly , the senior of the two ; and had not this tradition been 
to this extent accepted by so great an authority as Max 
Muller, we might have explained this on the analogy of 
a row of columns seen in perspective, where the columns 
which are farthest from us look nearest to each other, fof 
the simple reason that we cannot discern any marks.. Jn 
the interspaces. We must be prepared however to give 
up this view and presuppose between Panini and Katya- 
yana that much time which the nature of the changes in the 
forms of language above indicated will reasonably require; 
and unless we assume that language and customs were in 
^extraordinarily volatile condition in ancient times, 

1 Golilitifckar pro'pes this by show- 
ing that 1. grammatical forms 
,cwr€nt'in Flnini’s time are 
' obsolut© in that of KityEyana. 

So also ; the- • meanings of 
■ words* 3. Words, acquire in 
EltyEyana’s time significances 
which they had hot in PsninFs . 

4. Literate© known to KEtyS- 
yana was nnknown' to PEhint. 

Writers contemporary with 


or little separated in time from 
PEnini are looked upon by 
Katyfyana as very aticientj 
e.g* i’Ejnyavalkya ; on his last 
point the Ks^iki' reinarkg ; 

fWrOTRi; f 01* fuller 

particulars spe Goldstifcker 
on ^ Panini, pp^ If 2457 (le- 
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about two to three centuries would not b)'' any means be 
too great an interval that we can suppose to have elapsed 
between them. In the present state of our knowledge 
we cannot therefore, unfortunately, arrive at a greater 
approximation than 500-350 B. C., nearer to the latter 
limit if the relation of Katyayana with the Nandas men- 
tioned in Kathasaritsagara has any basis in fact. 

18. Nature of Katyiyana’s work.— Katyayana's work, the 
vartikas, are meant to correct, modify, or supplement the 
rules of Panini wherever they were or had become par- 
tially or totally inapplicable. There are two works’ of 
his 'which aim at this object. The earlier® is the Vajasaneyi 
Pratisakhya, a work dealing with the grammar and ortho- 
graphy of the Vajasaneyi-Sarhhita, Being limited by the 
nature of his subject to Vedic forms of language only, 
Katyayana has herein given his criticisms on such of the 
satras of Panini as fell within his province. Taking up 
the suggestion which dawned upon him probably in the 
course of his Pratisakhya, Katyayana next subjected 
Panini's Ashtadhyayi to a searching criticism. Since here 
his object was not to explain Panini but find faults in his 
grammar, he has left unnoticed many sntras that to him 
appeared valid. Of the nearly 4,000 satras Katyayana 


vl.,; ; KltyayaE-a isvcreclited with tha 
aiithorsMp of a, tbird work in 
Sutra stjlOj the Kltyayana" 
^rauta-sStras (published in 
the Ohaiikhaniba Saoskrit 
seriesjj but it has nothing to 
do with grammar, it might 
have given Kltyayana prac- 
tice In ‘ writing sntras, but 
that is ali. 

8 That the Vijasaneyi-PrStyskhya 
is posterior to and based upon 
Ps^Ini Is clear from the fact 
L that manjr of the sQtras 


there given are indentical with 
those of Pin ini. li. The 
tylbiras and anubandhas^are 
in most cases those of Pigmf. 
in. Where there are changes 
they are ■ Improvements ^ " 

Papinij soch Improvements as 
Kltylyana later embodied 
with occasional changes for 
the better In his vSrtIkas* See 
Goldstucker, Plpinl, pp. 189 
■(•Beprint, pp. 153) and the fol- 
lowing. 



2 ' Usiiallj ,by pbraaes such as TtR* 4 VErtika 1 to sStra !ii. I* 84 ; 

OomparO' Indian Anti- 5 VSrtIka 1 to stea v. 2» 47 ; 

; quary, volnma Yy Note 2 on 6 Vsirfclka 1 to sutra vi. 4. 14; 

tbe Mahibtoliya, where Kieb 7 Vsrtika 2 to siStra til. 4- 79 ; 

horn discnsses -tbe whole sub- — ^to give bnt one Instance of 

$ Yartika 1 to mtrn ii» 1, M | „ 


noticed over 1,500 in about 4,000 vartikas. We must add 
to these the considerable niimber of cases where Katya- 
yana has criticised Panini’s rules in his Pratisakhya. Some 
of these criticisms he repeats as vartikas, generally 
saying there what he had to say in a more correct form.' 

Katyayana has not merely stated his doubts and 
objections in regard to some of Panini’s rules, but in most 
cases has shown how they can be solved or removed.'^ 
At the same time he always takes care to prove his pro- 
positions, and when suggesting an alternative course, he 
always tells us that he does so. Notwithstanding this 
there are, according to Patailjali's showing, a good many 
cases where his criticisms are misplaced, or are the result 
of misunderstanding Panini. 

^ are written in prose, while 

others are thrown into a metrical form. In a vast number 
of cases Katyayana has clearly indicated the rules of 
Panini to which his remarks refer by repeating the sutras 
verbatim, 3 or with slight changes,"* or by taking its most 
important® or introductory® word. Cross references to 
his own vartikas he gives by 3'^ 'n, or-SR^^ ^ST," 

Katyayana, in that he meant to write a criticism on 
Panini was compelled to adhere to the latter’s termino- 
logy. Notwithstanding this fact he has used WT for 

: l/.'For ' ■ v vElStyIyaQa:;ia::the 

3Tf^# tfiV! 5fhr- 3-1S9 

0 g!is!TTr%^=ii^^r#r^! 9-}-« 3 -'»h 
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ST 53 R for OTT!Tr?rT for and sr^TfTJft- for ^ and 

This fact, together with the statement in the KathS- 
saritsagara’ to the effect that he was a follower of the 
Aindra school, makes it probable that he belonged to a 
school, of grammar different from Panini’s. Patanjali dis- 
tinctly calls him a ‘ Southerner'.® 

19 . Vartikakaras before anii after Katyayana.~ As observed 
before (p. 28), Katyayana had several predecessors from 
whose works he may have taken many suggestions. In his 
Pratisakhya he refers to Sakatayana® and ,^akalya,‘ names 
alreadyquoted by Panini ; while in the vartikas he refers 
by name to Vajapyayana,* Vyadij® andPaushkarasadi,^ and 
designates a number of others under the general appela- 
tion of %r%5',, and so forth.® Some of these latter 
must have been scholars who, like Katyayana himself, 
subjected the wording of the sotras of Panini to a critical 
examination. Vyadi we know, was the author of an ex- 
tensive wmrk called Sangraha, referred to in the Mahabha- 
sbya® which is in fact based upon it. 

Katyayana was followed in his task by a vast number 
of writers. The names of some of these are preserved for 
us by Patanjali.’ « To that list vre must add the author or 
authors of the metrical vartikas(over 250) that are quoted in 
the Mahabashya. Some of these belong to Patafijali him- 
self, others probably to Katyayana, while still others, to 
either the predecessors or successors of Katyayana.” Thgt-- 

1 TuraSga iv. and elsewhere : padlya describes the MahS- 

sfore^ cTf tHaargrrar t bhsrshya as 

S MahSbhSshya, vol.lip.s, lineSi 10 Namely, 5'- 

fil'w»%5rr fn^orrcvr: 1 and 


11 The question as to the author- 
ship of these sgtqjsrrf^Sfjs is 
discussed in the Indian Anti- 
quary yol. V, Note 4 on the 
, MahSbhssbya, , 



Regarding the personal history of Patafijali very little 
is. known. He was a contemporary of Pushpamitra and 
probably much honoured by him for his learning. It is 
usual to suppose that the epithets Gonardiya and Gonika- 
putra used in the Mahabhashya* are his own other names 

1 The references are ! Indian An- Cloldstiicker, pp. 228-38 (Be- 
tiqaary i. 299-302 ; ii. 57, 69, print, pp. 175-183), 

94, 2C6-10, 238, and 362 ; xv. 2 Vol. i. pp. 78, 91, 336, &o. 

, 80-84! ; atvi, 166, 172 ; and 
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some of them at least presuppose Katyayana is proved 
by karika i on Panini iii. 2.118, w'hich quotes one of his 
vartikas. Unfortunately none of these successors of 
Katya3rana are known to us otherwise than through quo- 
tations made by Patanjali in his Mahabhashya. We must 
therefore next pass on to Patanjali, with whom ends the 
first period in the history of the Paniniya school. 


30 . Patanjali: His date and psrsoaai history.—Phe date of 

Patanjali the author of the Mahabhashya is not subject to 
as vague a guess-work as that of Katyayana or Panini. 
At one time scholars were inclined to make him a con- 
temporary of "Christ, but Dr. Bhandarkar has fought 
through the pages of the Indian .Antiquary for an earlier 
date ; and it has been now accepted by scholars all round, 
and formed, in fact, until the recent discovery of the 
Kautillya, the one definite landmark in the history of 
ancient Indian Literature, by a reference to which the 
dates of Patanjali’s predecessors and successors could be 
approximately determined. The main arguments for 
assigning him to 150 B. C. are these; i. The instance ff 
Sisq^sf UTST^TTfr: in such a context that the event must have 
occurred within the lifetime of Patanjali. ii. Similarlj^ the 
instances ?n%<f and which re- 

fer to a siege by Menander, iii. As a collateral evidence, 
'TtiO' mention of a financial expedient of the Mauryas.' 
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derived from his native place and the name of his mother, 
but it has been shown by Rajendralal Mitra’ and Dr. 
Kielhorn^ that they are distinct authors, and as such they 
are quoted by so early a writer as Vatsyayana the author 
of the Kama-satra.'’ The best account of Patailjali’s time, 
if not of his person, is to be found in the Mahabhasliya 
itself ; and a detailed exposition of the religious, histori- 
cal, g'eographical, social, and literary data as resulting from 
the contents of that work is to be found in the Indische 
Studien, xiii. pp. 293-502. 

We have stated that Patanjali was not the first to 
deal with Katyayana in the same way in which the latter 
dealt with Panini. Patanjali was perhaps the most success- 
ful if not also the last of the number. Besides giving 
his isktis (desiderata) on Paijini’s sntras, wherever Katya- 
yaua had omitted to give vartikas, his chief aim was to 
vindicate Panini against the often unmerited attacks of 
I&tyayana ; and in this he has achieved a remarkable 
success, although in some places he overdoes his defence 
and becomes decidedly unfair to Kpyayana. The style 
of his work is unparalleled in the whole range of Sans- 
krit Literature, only the Sarira-bhashya of f^ankara being 
■worthy of a mention by its side. 

Regarding the text of the Mahabhasliya the traditions 
recorded hi the Rajataraiiginii and in the Vakyapadlya- 
state that it had become so hopelessly corrupt in the time 
of king Abhimanyu of KSsrair that only one authentic 
Ms. of it existed throughout India, from which all sub- " 
sequent copies of it have been derived. The work, like 

1 Journal of tils Asiatic Society of vided into four eiasass, while 

Bengal^ vol. Liis p.269. divides them into 

2 Indian Antiquary xiv, p. 40. eight. 

3 See KSma-sutra, p, 67 (KSvya- 4 Vide note 5 on p. 13 above. 

mSlS edition).— -According to 5 Kanda ii, stanzas 484-90, 

»if1%=CTS^ the !Trf?e3T3 are di- - - 

5[,Sk.Gr.] 


•* --ifa 



k faauiful esplanutioB of the 
fact that some of Fanioi’s 
fiUtrae are aot to be foimd in 
the 'MahibbSsbja'f.s ' given la 
the Futanjala-rcharita (Kavya- 
No* 51), where li is said 
^that some of the leaves of the 2 For a more detailed acooimi o t: 
originally' 'opmplet© crpy o! Mm see §§ 42 and foilowlng. 


the Mahab'baahya were blown 
away by the wind and others 
got disarranged* Another ac- 
'.ooitiit makes a monkey 

responsible for 

the accident. 
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Piiiiars Aslit§<Jliy§yi^ is divided into oiglit adliySytis of four 
'.'.pldaseeaclij- oacli plda being' further subdivided into fiom 
;0BO'touiiiie ih'iiikas. ^ ■ The, does not notice 
satras of 'Panini',. but only such as were noticed by 
Katyayana^ as. also such 'Others , as Pataiijali hiniself con- 
sidered' incomplete amd -capable of.improvemeiitv ^ 
the remaining were likewise commented upon, by- Patafi** 
Jali or not is more than what we can sayP 

21* Patanj all’s Maliibliisliya ss marfeisg ' the end of tiM first 
period in tlis history of tlie Pialiifya sciiool.-“"Paii.illi, K§tyayani4 

and Patanjali -are traditionally known as the three sages.,'';' 
munutrayam, who gave the law to the science of grammar, 

, Each took for'his study the whole field of' the living , 
guage, and the contribution made by each to the stock of 
' mheritedv knowledge and ideas is quite :odnsidbrabfe 
Patahjali's- Mahabhashy for a ; time marked 'the :':''Mghest; ■ 
point in the development of the science of gmmiimr. ^^So' 
far as grammatical speculations go, the next three or four 
centuries— •which coincided with the bloom of the classi- 
cal Prakrit literature and which also witnessed the Scythi- 
an invasions on 'a large scale— are a perfect blank to ns ; ' 
and our next -leap from Patanjali shoulcl -be. to Cliandrago™ ;:. 
min, the founder of the Chandra school. 

23 . Cttandragoaila , and liis work.—Chandragomin^ Was a 
cPJse student of Pinini, Katyayaiia, and Patafijali, and for 
■Msworkhe utilized all their labours, trying in several 
places, in the light of the changes that had come over 
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Sanskrit since the days of the author of the Mahabhashya 
to improve upon them in the form as well as the matter 
or their sctras and vartikas and ishtis. Chandragomiii 
was a 5auddha> and one of his objects in writing a new 
grammar must have been to supply, for the benefit of 
members of his Church, a grammar that would be free 
from the traditional Brahmanical element. The more 
orthodox grammarians, however, were not willing to 
accept his innovations. They accordingly tried to invent 
new maxims of interpretation, tending to show, after a 
very diligent analysis of the works of the three great 
sages, that such defects as Chandragomin and others 
tried to find in the Pauiniya grammar were in it already 
implicitly provided for. This procedure was no doubt 
unhistosical, but so was that of Katyayana or of Patafi- 
jali. As yet we cannot fix upon any great leading names, ‘ 
but the traditional elaboration of the system of jnapakas 
and Paribhashas must be referred to the time somewhere 
between 470 (the date of Chandragomin) and 650 (the 
date of one of the authors of the Kasika). 

33. Tie Kasika of Jay§ditya sad Vimstia.— Itsing, the 
Chinese pilgrim, speaks of Jayaditya of Kasmir as the 
author of a grammatical work called vritti-satra, which it 
is usual to identify with the Kasika, a joint work of 
Jayaditya and Vamana. Itsing tells us that Jayaditya 
died about A. D. 660 ; and if the above identification is 
correct," this gives us the date of the Kasika. 

' ' . 

1 Uiilesi it be those of by Patafijali and writes as if 

and |;»«r laectior.ed in the i3rsflj%c-!r eompteted the fi% 

\ akyajjadlyaj Ivanda secoud, hnusclf. l^ven soj i^owever, we 
irtajiKa 4b7. t'Oonot bring the KSstka any 

2 Itsing’s account of the earlier than 650 A. I)., seuiag 

by usay not after all that on iv. 3. 88 it mentions 

■ refer to the wf^rarr. He' . the VskyapadTja by name, 
speaks of a 00 m. on the ■ . Jayitditya then appears to be 
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The Kasika was once believed to be the work of one 
author variously called Vamana, Jayaditya, or Vamana- 
Jayaditya. It has now been found out that they are two 
distinct persons. Bhattoji Dikshita clearly distinguishes 
between their views,' and the concurrent testimony of 
Mss. from all parts of India assigns to Jayaditya the 
authorship of the first five chapters of it, while the last 
three belong to Vamana, who probably came soon after 
Jayaditya and certainly before the time of Jinendra- 
buddhi, who comments upon the whole work,^ 


Regarding the personality of the authors of the 


Kasika little definite is known. Neither of them begins 
his work with an]’' mangala, both exhibit an unorthodox 


tendency to introduce changes into the wordino* of the 


sntras, and Jayaditya at any rate refers on i. r, 36,'*with 
evident satisfaction, to the work of the Lokayatikas." 
These reasons tend to show that the author or authors 
were Bauddhas. It is supposed that Jayaditya is to be 
identified with king Jayapida of Kasmir, whose mini- 
ster, as mentioned by Kalhana, was a person named 
Vamana This may not be strictly accurate. Dr. Bilhler 
believed that the author was a native of Kasmir. 


at jeast a con temporary of 
Bhartrihari the author of the 
Yilkjapadiya. Vamana who 
probably .wrote the last three 
' chapters of the Kasika came 
soon after Jayaditya, and 
Jinendrabuddhijthe author of 
the Nyasa on the Kasika came 
probably before 750, seeing 
that he is quoted by so early 
an author as Bharaalm. Com- 
pare also J.0. B*E. A.S, for 
1909, p. 94 ; Indian Antiquary, 
xhi^ pp. 232-237 and xui, pp. 

J Compare, ,the on 


Filnim v, 4. 42: ' 

2 On the question of the different 

autliorship of the Kasika see 
Dr. Bhandarkar's Keport for 

3 See Bala Sastri’s edition of the 

Kasika, p. 62— ff%t S 

f|ris:%wrj ■ 

4 Dr. Bilhler ’s Keport for 1875-'^rq 
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The Kasika is a running commentary on Paiiinfs 
Ashtadhyayi, and its merit consists in the lucid manner 
i n which it has explained the sotras o£ Panini, clearly 
indicating all the anuvrittis and giving numerous illustra- 
tions for each rule. Sbraetimes the Easiki gives us 
information which we could not possibly have obtained 
from any other source. Thus on sutra vii.3.95 it gives 
us a rule of Apisali,' the grammarian who preceded 
Panini and whose work must consequently have been 
known to the authors of the Kasika. On sntra vii. 2. 17 
it gives us a vartika of the Saunagas other than those 
quoted in the Mahabhashya. These facts, however 
scanty by themselves, corroborate the tradition of the 
existence of a vast number of grammarians prior and 
subsequent to the time of Katyayana. 

24. The indebtedness of the KaslkS to Chandragomin.— The 
object of the Kasika was to embody in the Paniniya system 
all the improvements that were made by Chandragomin. 
As the result of an exhaustive analysis of the te.xt of 
Pauini’s scitras as given in the Kasika-vritti Dr. Kielhorn® 
sums up his conclusions thus : “ The text of the Ashta- 
dhyayi as given in the Kasika differs in the case of 58 
rules from the text known to Katyayana and Patanjali. 
Ten of these 58 rules are altogether fresh additions; 
nine are a result of separating (by 3’-oga-vibhaga).the 
original 8 sntras into 17. In 19 cases new words have 
been inserted into the original sntras, while in the rest 
there are other changes in the wording &c. of the 
sntras." 

Some of these changes had been already suggested by 
Katyayana or Patanjali, especially in the matter of yoga- 
vibhaga. The additional words also were mostly taken 

1 See above, page 9 note 3, 

3 See Incllna AaUfiiiarj jol, xvi, pp* 1.79 and following. 



from the vartikas or from the notes in the* Mahabhashya, 
as well as from some of the added rules. Most of the new 
matter found in the Kasika can, however, be traced to 
Ghandragomia, from whose work he diligently draws his 
material without anywhere acknowledging his sources.’ 
This fact, as before pointed out, settles 470 A. D. as the 
upper limit for the date of the Kasika. 

?.S. JiaeffiUra&Mddhi’s Nyafes on tlis Kasika,— An escellent 
commentary on the Kasika called Kasika- vivaraim-pafijika 
or Kasika-nyisa is the work of Jinendrabuddhi," who styles 
himself This informs us about his re- 

ligion ; as to his date he cannot be later than 750 A. D., 
seeing that he is referred to by Bhamaiia, who says that a 
poet should never employ a compound in which a verbal 
derivative in is compounded with a noun in the gene- 
tive case, and adds that he should not support such usage 
by the authority of the Nyasa, which presumably is the 
same as this work.’’ 

The Nyasa follows closely on the lines of the Kasika 
and tries to incorporate into itself whatever new was 
produced upto its time.^ It is a pity that we as yet 

1 T!ius on iv. 2.138 Kiltiika gives the Sutra iistif in eoBforniity 
the Viirtika with the Chundra vyakarana. 

* which is Chandra Aiany inore siiiiilar instances 
stltra iii. 2.61 ; the karikS on are given by Licbich in his 

V. 4.77 in the Kitsika embodies edition cf Ihs Chitndia vyaka- 

siilras iv. 4. 72 anJ 73, of 

r Chandra, the Kasikii fjirther 2 Govt. Or. Mss. Library, Madras, 
remarking frttrg: wt Ms. no. 941 gives the name 

; Panini’s satra aa 

viii, 3. 118, 3 See, however, the references cited 

Chandra changes into at the end of page 35, note 2 

(vi. 4.98), following above, 

herein a vartiba of Kstyiiyana 4 Gompiire — 

JTm I fRT?tT^?rr ^r- 

; while KtE^ika reads in'shsispr wr 11 
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possess not a single edition o£ this ancient commentary. 
There is no complete Ms. of it in any hitherto known 
collection, bat the several fragments may yield a. toler- 
ably complete text. And the commentary is well worth 
the labours of a critical editor, to judge from such frag- 
ments of it as were available to me at the Deccan 
College 'Mss. Library. 

36. Haradatta’s Padasfflanjai-i Oil tha Kasika. — There is an- 
other valuable commentary on the Kasika called the 
Padamahjarl by Haradatta. Haradatta was, as he himself 
informs us, the son of Padma-(or Rudra-)kumara, and 
younger brother of Agnikuraara; while his preceptor "was 
one Aparajita. He was probably a native of the Tamil 
country and may subsequently have acquainted himself 
with the Telugu literature, as the instance of a vernacu- 
lar 'wmrd given by him seems to indicate.® 

'fhe Padaraahjari is quoted in the Madhaviya Dhatuvritti 
and by Mallinatha, and itself quotes Magha.^ According 
to a portion of the Bhavishyottara Purina giving the 
history of Plaradatta (who is considered as an incarna- 


1 Professor K. B. Patbak tells, me 
that iba Ms. In the ’Jain 
.Matba, at .Belgofa, 

wliich is put down in the lists 
as a Nj'iisa on the ^ilkatayaoa- 
^labdu:nlI^Jasana, is really a Ms.' 
of the abo'v-e work^ and goes 
aa far as viii* S. 11, I nnder- 
stand that Prof. Srisb Chandra v 
Chakravarti of Bajshahi Goi-/ 
iege, Bengal, has been able 
to pat together a tolerably 
complete copy of the text- 
from Mas. collected from all 
corners of India. He is 
also going to publish the work 


. sliortly (1ID12). Maitrryarak' 
shita is reported to have writ- 
ten a cornraentary on the 
Nyiisa, but I iifive not been able 
: to veidf 3’- tlie statement- 

2 Tlicso and the following dctaiirs 

are taken from Bhesbagirl 
ShastrPs He port on the search 
of Sanskrit and Tamil Mss. 
for 1893-94, Madras, No. 2- 

3 Benares edition ( Reprint from 

the Pandit) pages 657, 715 
line 2 (=M%ha iii. 74), 
•Kirata ii, 36 is quoted on 
page 237 line 8 ; and .Bbattf- 
kavya on page 541 line 16. 
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tion of God §iva,) wd learn that he died 3979 years after 
the beginning of Kali, which corresponds to 878 A. D. 

This account of the Bhavishyottara Purana pro- 
bably does not refer to our Haradatta, seeing that it 
gives Vasudeva as the name of Haradatta’s father.’ More- 
over, Haradatta’s Padamanjari seems to be later than and 
partly based upon Kaiyyata’s Mahibhashya-Pradipa," 
and we cannot assign to Kaiyyata so early a date as cir, 
800 rV. D., which would be necessary if Haradatta is to be 
put at 878. Probably, therefore, Haradatta belongs 
to somewhere about 1100 A. D. 

27, Bhartriharl’s Vakyapadiya.— From Padamanjari, the 
commentary on the Kasika, w'e go back to the writer who 
according to Itsing was a contemporary of Jayaditya, 
orie of the authors of the Kasika; and this is no other than 
Bhartrihari, the celebrated poet and grammarian whose 
date of death, according to the Chinese pilgrim, is 650 
A, D. It is not necessary for us to consider in this place 
the different problems suggested by his name. He may 
or may not have been a king, a brother of a king or the 
author of the Satakas. Itsing’s account unmistakably 


Mr. Sheshagiri SliiTstri suggests, 
loc.cit.,that Haradatta’s fatiier 
may have been a Vaish^ava to 
begin with and may have 
later changed his name and 
become a ^aiva, just as Flara' 
datta himself changed his ori^ 
ginal name of Sndar^ana into 
the one which is more general- 
ly known. Some such change 
of name may appear to have 
been hinted at in the intro- 
ductory stanisa-iqf^i^ 

All this is in- 


genious but not convincing, 
and it must yield to the chrono- 
logical evidence given below. 

2 Compare Padaraafijarl on ii. 1 M 
(Benares ed. p 384 11. 5 ff.) \vith 
PradTpa on the same place 
(Nir. Sag. ed. of the Maha- 
bhashya, part 11. p. 405). So 
also compare PadamafijarT on 
ii. 1.70(p, 385) witli PradTpa 
on the same place (ibid, p.4i4). 
Many more instances can, be 
likewise adduced to sisow the 
iaclebtedneas of PadamafijarT 
to the PradTpa. 
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Bharlrihari’s VEkyapadtya 41 

refers to Bliartrihari the author of the Vakyapadiya and 
consequeutl)' also to^ the author of a commentary on the 
Mahabhashya. Regarding the latter work all that we 
can say is that it was probably never completed by the 
author. The 'Gaijaratua-mahodadhi states that the com- 
mentary e.vteuds only to the first three padas.' According 
to Dr. Biihler fragments of Bhartrihari’s comment exist 
ill the Royal Library at Berlin^ and in the Deccan. If 
they exist in the Deccan, they have not so far come to 
light. 

The Vakyapadiya is a metrical discourse on the phi- 
losophy of grammar, distributed into three chapters : the 
Brahma or Agaraa-kanda, the "i'akya-kaiKia, and the Pada 
or Praklrna-kanda. The chief historical interest of the 
work attaches itself to the account given in about seven 
stanzas, towards the end of the second kanda, confirming 
the statement of the Rajatarngini' about the fate of the 
MahSbhash5''a.'’ The passage also contains the earliest 
reference to the Chandra school, and mentions Baiji, 
Saubhava, and Haryakslia as grammarians who went 
before Chandracharya or Chandragomin, and who by their 
uncritical methods of study contributed not a little to the 
neglect of the Mahabhashya during the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 

38. Kalyyata’s Pradipa as marking the end of the second 
period In the history of the Panlaiya school.— -Between Bhartn- 
hari (650 A. D.) and Kaiyyata (the nest great writer of 
the Pai.iinlya school whom we notice and who probably 
belongs to the eleventh century) we have no names of any 
consequence to mention. The period was indeed marked 
by a more or less general grammatical activity, but that 

1 Compare com. on Gaparatna- the Mahabhashya, vol. ii. 

mahedadhi, al.3,— ttfr- 3 India : what can it leach us i* 

WTS’Tf^'trfsrt sjjTWTTfitrt p. 352 ; Indian Antiquary for 

2 See preface to Kielhaia’s ed. of 1876, p.g45. 

6 I Sk. Gr. ] 
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was confined to the systems o£ grammar outside the 
Paniniya school. These we shall notice in another place. 
For Pauini’s school Kaiyyata’s Pradipa marks the end o£ 
the second period o£ development. 

Kaiyyata was probably, as his name indicates, a native 
o£ Kasmlr. His father was Jaiyyata surnamed Upadhya- 
ya, and his preceptor was one Mahesvara. In a commen- 
tary on Maramata’s Kavyaprakasa written by Bhlmasena 
(Samvat 1779 = 1722 A. D.) Kaiyyata along with Auvata 
has been spoken of as the disciple and even the younger 
brother of Mammata.' This statement is inaccurate if by 
Auvata is meant the author of the Bhashya on the Yajur- 
veda-Saiiihita, whose father was Vajrata j and since 
Bhlmasena is a late writer we need not likewise attach 
much importance to the chronological relation between 
Mammata and Kaiyyata as suggested by him. Mammata 
was, we know, a great grammarian as well as a rhetori- 
cian who lived cir. 1100, and there is nothing improbable 
in his being a teacher to even Kaiyyata. Kaiyyata’s 
lower limit, is. given by the circumstance that he is quoted 
in the Sarva-darsana-sangraha (cir. 1 300)." 

Regarding the nature of Kaiyyata's performance it 
is not necessary in this place to say much. He tells us 
in his introduction that he followed on the lines of Hari, 
that is, Bhartrihari,® and he may be pronounced to 
haye been fairly successful on the whole in the task 
of interpreting the Mahabhashya. His work has been, 

t" 3 ?f 9 r& btoshya before him ? In that 

^f?rwr*T#'r case the ‘TripadT’ alluded to 

htT* in the Gaparatna-mahodadhi 

2 Aufrecht ’3 Oxford Cataloguo, ( above, p. 41 ) must be either 

: 247 a distinct work, or may be no 

i5 Are we to suppose, therefore, other than the Vskyapadlya 

that Kaiyyata bad a complete itself, which is in three uhsp- 
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in turn, commented upon by Nagojibhatta the author 
of the Pradipodyota, by Narayana who has written a 
Vivarana upon it, and by Isyarananda the pupil of Satya- 
nanda who has composed another similarly named com- 
mentary. None of these writers seems to be eaidier than 
A. D. 1600, We have already spoken of Haradatta’s 
Padamanjai'T, which is based upon Kaiyyata’s work. 

For most of these writers who followed Kaiyyata 
there was very little original work in the Paninlya school 
that was left to be done. Sanskrit had long been estab- 
lished as a classical language ; it ceased to be influenced 
by current speech in any vital manner. lienee in grammar 
there was no occasion for any creative w'ork ; and even the 
work of critical elaboration had well-nigh run its course. 
This was also the period of the early Muhammedan in- 
cursions, which necessarily preceded their permanent occu- 
pation of India ; and it w^as, as was to be expected, mark- 
e 3 by a general decadence of literature, reflecting a 
corresponding ebb in the tide of social and political acti- 
vities. The study of grammar, accordingly, succumbed 
to the operation of the usual laws of demand and supply. 
In the next century or two there may have been petty 
commentators here and there, and, possibl}", some really 
great writers, but none of their names even have survived 
the ravages of time. Later when the clouds cleared a 
little and literature began to flourish, the demand — feeble 
at first — w'hich some of the enlightened Muhammedan 
rulers created was adequatel)' met bj'' popular schools of 
grammar, like the Sarasvata, w^hich now sprang into 
existence. 

29 - Recasts of the Ashtadhyayi : The RopamSia.— -It was 
clear now that if the Paninlya grammar was to keep 
abreast of the spirit of the times, it should have been re- 
moulded and presented in easier and less repellent style. 
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The earliest and on that ground the simplest of these 
recasts of the Ashtadhyayi that has come down to us is 
the RSpamala of Vimalasarasvati, a writer who, if the 
date given; in a Ms/ of the work be true,’ must be placed 
not later than A= D. 1350. 


The arrangement of the work is in the style of later 
Kaumudls. After treating of WfwmK> wr> and «rfT 5 TnrT the 
author deals with in four sections : 

and then follows declension in six parts: 

i. ii. iii. iv. V. irre- 

gular words like to &c., and vi. Vedic irregularities. 
After these come f^fTTfTs, their meanings and grammatical 
peculiarities, ^stpst^ts, and relations, 
section deals with the ®Tni^Tnrs, the peculiarities of each 
being arranged under separate headings j and as an 
appendix we have and the last 

giving the circumstances under which verbs change thejr 
The ^ and the occupy the next two sections, 
the v;ork concluding with a chapter on n’JTm. 

It has been thought worth while giving the above 
details as they help us to show in what respects the later 
Kaumudis are an improvement on this their prototype. 
Vimalasarasvati’s manner of presenting his whole subject 
is quite simple and attractive, if it cannot also claim to 
be exhaustive. The merit of later works consists mainly 
in a more systematic arrangement and a somewhat more 
detailed treatment. All the same, the credit for having 
conceived the idea of such a recast and carried it into exe- 


India office Ms. Tfo, 612 , winch 

m stated to liave been written 


( No. 209 of 1879-“80) Is dated 
Saiiivut 1507. Vlrnalaaarasvati 
k quoted bji Aiiin'taltoratlj a 
writer of the Rilra!:jvata se'hooi,, 
a mafiiiserlpt of whose work 
bears the date a. d. 1496, 
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cution • must ungrudgingly be given to the author of the 
RopamalaJ 

30. Ramachattdra's PralcrIySkaumudi and its comnienterles.— 
Next in chronological order comes the Prakriyakaumudi 
of Ramachandra, a writer who probably belongs to the 
first half of the fifteenth century. He was a Dakshini 
Brahman, the son of a Krishnacharya, and was eminently 
versed in grammar and Vedanta and astronom}!', in all of 
which he has written oriflcinal works of his own.* The 
Prakriyakaumudi is supposed to have been the model for 
Bhattoji’s Siddhintakaumudi. 

There are several commentaries extant on Ram- 
chandra’s Prakriyakaumudi of which the most famous is 
the Prasada of Vitthalacharya. The earliest Ms. of the 
Prasada is dated Saihvat 1605-6 = A. D. 1548-9 ; hence 
Vitthalacharya cannot be later than 1525 A. D. As a 
grammarian Vitthala is disparaged bvBhattoji, who often 
fefers to him. Vitthala, in his turn, quotes from, among 
others, Kaiyyata, Trilochanadasa, Kshirasvamin, Durga- 
sirhha, Jinendrabuddhi, Bhartrihari, Vamana, Haradatta, 
and Bopadeva.-* Vitthala tells us that he was the son of 
Nrisirhhacharya and grandson of Ramakrishnacharya, 
while his cwn son was named Lakshmidharacharya. 

Another commentary on the Prakriyakaumudi that 
demands a passing notice is the Prakriyaprakasa of Sesha- 
Krishna the son of Sesha-Nrisirhhasnri. As he tells us in 
the introduction to his commentary, which extends to 46 
stanzas, he composed this comment for the benefit »of 
Prince Kalyana, the son of a (petty) king of Patrapuflja, 

1 Bhaltoji Dikshita aoknowledges details, for which see Bendall’s 

his indehtediieps to him in Cat. of Mss. in the Durbar 

that he quotes him in the Library of Nepal, p. fii. 

Fraudba-Manoramn:, 3 Aufrecht’s Oxford Catalogue 

2 The information comes from gives these and other names. 

Vitthala who also gives other 



1 Otiier Qommmtmes on Aiifrecht’s Oxford Catalogue, 

are flrK by ^rr^ftsrm, p. 162. 
sifH'frt by ^nton^%5n5Tri%!?;, 3 Peterson’s report iii, p. 291. I 
srmrtS by ft*w^ 5 ir%! 3 ;&o. am not sure about the truth of 
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a small place in the Duab formed by the Ganges and the 
Yamuna. Sesha-Krishna, as we shall presently see, was 
the preceptor of Bhattoji Dlkshita, and must accordingly 
be placed cir. 1600 A, D.’ 

3J. BhattojJ's Slddhantakaumudl and other works.— We 
ne.’it pass on to the deservedly famous Siddhantakaumudi 
of Bhattoji Dlkshita, — a work which is remarkable not 
only by reason of the host of commentaries and sub-com- 
mentaries that it c.Aled into being, nor again because it is 
at present practically the only popular introduction to 
Panini’s grammar, but also owing to the fact — strange as 
it ma)’’ appear — that it has eventually ousted Panini him- 
self and most of the other ancient authors of grammar, 
as also the numerous new schools that had lately sprung 
into existence. The work is too well known to need any 
detailed exposition. From the list of previous authors 
quoted by Bhattoji in this and his other works® we can 
gather thM he freely availed himself of such help as he 
could possibly get. His indebtedness to one work, how- 
ever, we learn, only from Me ghavijaya, the author of 
Haima-Kaumudi, who tells us that Bhattoji’s KaumudI was 
largely modelled upon Hemachandra's ^abdanusasana.® 

Bhattoji was the son of Lakshmidhara and the bro- 
ther of Rangoji Dlkshita, while his son was variously 
known as Bhanu-dikshita, Viresvara-dikshita or Rama- 
srama. Regarding the other details of Bhattoji’s life 
Jagannatha, the court pandit of the Emperor Shahajahan, 
informs us in his ManoramakuchamardinI that Bhattoji 
was the pupil of Sesha-Krishna, to whose memory he does 
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very scant justice in his Praudha-Manorami. As Jagan- 
nitha himself was the pupil of the son of this Sesha- 
Knslnia, this gives us Bhattoji’s date, which must be 
about A. D. 1630. This is also confirmed by the fact 
that a pupil of Bhattoji wrote a work in Samvat 1693.® 

Bhattoji himself wrote a commentary on his Sid- 
dhanta-kaumudr, called Praudha-Manorama to distinguish 
it from an abridgment of the same called Bala-Manorama 
also by the same author. Besides shorter works such as 
commentaries on thePaniniya Dhatupatha, Liiiganusisana, 
&c, Bhattoji wrote the Sabda-kaustubha which is a volu- 
minous commentary on Panini's Ashtadhyayi similar 
in plan to the Kafika. This was left, probably, incom- 
plete ; though he must have written as far at least as the 
fourth ahnika of adhyaya iii, and not only the first pada 
of the first adhyaya, as is usually supposed.® 

Besides Jagannatha’s commentary on the Praudha- 
Manorama, there is another written by Nagesa, but as- 
cribed by him to his teacher Hari-dikshita, just as 
Nagesa ascribed another work, a commentary on the 
Adhyatma-Ramayana, to his parton. Sabda-kaustubha 
similarly is commented upon by Nagefir and by Nagesa's 
pupil Vaidyanatha Payagunda. To commentaries ancient 
and modern on the Siddhantakauraudl there is no limit. 
Those most famous are the Tattvabodhini b)' Jnanendra- 
sarasvati, pupil of Vamanendra-sarasvati, which treats 


1 Compare 






2 Deccan College Mb. No. 183 of 

A. 1882-83. the author of which 
is 

3 Gov. Or. Mss. Library, Madras, 

Ms. no. 1328 goes upto the 
fifth ahnika of adhyaya hi. 
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(1650 A. D.) 


gfjTTB'^Tg' Anther of 
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son 

disciple 
or !rT%flf»7g- 
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wrote in 1641 A, 0, 


of tiie classical language only and omits the svara 'and 
vaidiki prakriya. It is mostly modelled on Bhattoji's 
own commentary and is very useful for beginners, Jaya- 
krishiia, son of Raghunathabhatta of the Mauni family 
has written a Gommentary on the svara and vaidiki pra^ 
kriya only of the Siddhanta-kaumudl, thusco.mpleting that 
of Jnanendra-sarasvati. Both these . writers probably be- 
long to the first half of the eighteenth century. Regardiim 
the abridgments of the Siddhanta-kaumudl and other 
shorter manuals based upon it we shall speak presently. 

The family of Bhattoji Dikshita seems to have 
been a family of great writers and grammarians up and 
down. Bhattoji’s nephew' Kondabhatta wrote an original 
work on syntax and philosophy of grammar modelled on 
the lines of his illustrous uncle and being in fact a dis- 
cursive gloss on some 74 karikas of Bhattoji. Bhattoj’s son 
Bhanuji taught several pupils, as also his grandson Hari- 
dikshita. Among the pupils of the latter is ranked no 
less an illustrious name than that of Nagojibhatta or 
Nigesa.’ : ’ ; , 


1 These relations would be clear froai the following 
geiieologic&l table — 


1 

sons 


Author of 
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32! The works of NSgesa and of Valdyanatha PSyagunda^ 
Nagesa or Xagojibhatta was a very prolific writer. Be- 
sides fourteen great works on Dhariaa, one on Yoga, 
three on. Alankara, and about a dozen on Vyakarana-sastra, 
he has been credited with the authorship of extensive 
commentaries on Valmiki-Ramiyana and Adhyatma- 
Ramayaiia as also on Saptasati, Gitagovinda, Sudhalahari, 
and other works. We are here concerned with his gram- 
matical treatises, and prominent amongst these is the 
Udyota on Kaiyyafca’s Mahabhashya-pradipa ; Paribha- 
shendusekhara, a collection of Paribhashas handed down 
in connection with Paniiii’s grammar and followed by a 
concise explanatory commentary on them called the Sab- 
dendusekhara (in two editions a major and a minor) ; a 
commentary on the Siddhanta-kaumudi and intended as a 
companion to the Manorama ; Sabdaratna, a commentary 
on the Prauiha-Manorama, ascribed by him honoris causa 
tq his teacher Hari-dikshita ; Vishami a commentary on 
Bhatfcoji’s Sabda-kaustubha ; and finally the Vaiyakarana- 
siddhantamahjnsha (in three editions) on the philosophy 
of grammar. 

The geneologicai tree given above exhibits Nagoji- 
bhatta’s spiritual descent from his illustrious predeces- 
sors ; it also helps us roughly to determine his time. In 
addition w'e have a tradition current at Jeypur, and 
mentioned by the learned editor of the Kavyamala in -his 
introduction to RasagaSgadhara, which refers to an invita- 
tion for a horse sacrifice received in 1714 A. D. by 
Nagesabhatta from Savai Jeysimha, ruler of Jeypur (1688 
to 1728 A.D), an invitation which Nagesa courteously de- 
clined on the ground that he had taken kshetra-sannydsa 
and could not, therefore, leave Benares to attend the 
ceremony. Regarding himself he informs us that he was 
a Mahratta Brahman surnamed Kale, the son of Siva- 
bhatta and Sati, a resident of Benares and a protegee o| 

? [ Sk. Gr. ] ■ • , ■ 
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Ramasirfiha/a local prince o£ Sniigaverapura (now Singa? 
rout) a few miles north o£ Allahabad. 

Yaidyanatha or Balambhatta Payaguiida, a direct 
disciple o£ Nagekbhatta, wrote like bis teacher several 
works on Dharma and Vyakarana-satra. He was the son 
of Mahadeva and VenT, and Lakshmldevi the wife of king 
Chandrasirhha of Mithila was probably his patroness, in 
whose honour he is reported to have composed a com- 
mentary on the Vyavahara-kanda of the Mitakshara, 
which is usually known as Balanibhattl. His grammatical 
labours are mainly confined to writing comments on the 
works of his predecessors. Thus he has written a Gada 
on the Paribhishendiisekhara, a Chhaya on the Maha- 
bhashya-pradlpodyota, a Kala on Vaiyakaranasiddhanta- 
manjusha, a PrabM on the Sabdakaustubha, a Bhava- 
prakarika on the Sabdaratna, Chidasthimala on the Sab- 
dendusekhara, and a host of others. 

33. Qramniatical worlis outside the Dikshita school.— Indfe- 
pfeudently of the Dikshita school there are very few 
notable names of grammarians belonging to the seven- 
teenth century. We may perhaps mention, as belonging 
to the early decades of the centufy, Annambhatte the 
author of the Tarkasangraha, who has written an indeu- 
pendent commentary' on the Ashtadhyayl, called xMita- 
kshara. The school of profound grammarians which is 
now almost dying out was already on the decline since 
the middle of the eighteenth century, as is evidenced by 
the numerous easy manuals that have come into existence 
during the last two centuries. Some of these popular 
epitomes ally themselves to no particular school, and these 
will be dealt with in another part of the essay. We now 
confine our attention to those belonging to the Paninlva 
school. ■ 

, - '.' •I finished in the Besarea Sansfent Series 
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3 '<. Abriagemsnts and Manuals.— Prominent among these 
are the abridgements o£ the Siddhanta-Kaumudi itself 
. by Varadaraja. There are three editions of them— a 
madhya-, a laghu-, and a sara-SiddhantakaumudI, — the 
difference consisting only in the more or less thorough 
eschewing of unnecessary details. Strange as it may 
seem, even these epitomes stood in need of commentaries 
for their further simplification, or rather the reverse of it. 
The major abridgment was commented upon by Rama- 
sarman at the request of one Sivananda ; the middle one 
by a Jayaki'ishna, son of Raghunathabhatta and grandson 
of Go\mrdhanabhatta of the Mauni family. ' There are a few 
other easy te.vts framed independently of tlie Siddhanta- 
kaumudi, but they hardly deserve special mention. The 
last stage of this progressive simplification is perhaps 
reached when we come to works such as Rupavali, 
Samasachakra, etc. 

33. Later history of treatises accessory to Panini’s grammar .— 
It only remains now, finally, to speak of the further 
history of the treatises accessory to Panini’s grammar 
mentioned by us on pages 25 and following of this essay. 
These works, although originally framed for a particular 
system, had so much in common with other schools of 
grammar that tliey have been transferred with very little 
modifications from one school to another. The successive 
stages of this process deserve to be made the subject of 
an independent study ; we cannot in this place afford to 
dwell on them at any length. We shall only allude ta a 
few notable works in each line. 

36 . Dhstupapa — The Dhatupatha as we find it embodi- 
ed in the Paniniya system w^as commented upon by 

1 The sr%?rr baa a similar the anther, snrsa', and written 

abridgment calid the in A. B. X631 (?). 

•work of one of the pupils of , ' 
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Kshlrasvamm. A Kasmlrian tradition makes him teacher to 

king Jayipida, which brings him into the eighth century. 
This conflicts with the fact that Kshlrasvamin quotes 
Bhoja,and in so far as he is quoted by Vardhamana in the 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, this settles his date, which is roughly 
io 5 o A. D.’ Besides the Dhatuvritti Kshlrasvamin wrote 
five other works : i. commentary on the Amarakosha, ii. 

iii. referred to in the 

Dhatuvritti (which is more usually known as ^TcTTfl^cfr), 
iv. mentioned by Devaraja in his Niruktanirva- 

chana, and v. Gaiiavritti referred to by Vardhamana in his 
Ganaratnamahodadhi, a work presently to be mentioned. 

In the introduction to the Dhatuvritti Kshlrasvamin 
notes that several people, including the great Chandra, 
had essayed before him to write about the roots, but 
not always successfully .2 The Chandra here referred to 
must be Chandragomin, the founder of the Chandra school, 
whose Dhatupatha was subsequently incorporated 6 y 
Durgasirhha with the Katantra grammar. About the 
nature of the contents of the Dhatuvritti Kshlrasvamin 
tells us that one can find therein : 

% fttwtiRTr f%rrr# 11 

Of other works of Kshlrasvamin it is not necessary to 
say- much in this place. 

We next turn our attention to the Madhviya-Dhatu- 
vritti, which deals with the same subject and which was 
written by Madhava or Sayana, the great Vedic BhSshya- 
kara (1350 A.D). Sayana also mentions numerous workers 
in the same field whose labours he partly utilised. Among 

1 See Introdaotioi, to Mr. Oka’s ^ 1 

edition of KshTrasvSinin’s trn=irrg;r%?a-5 5Tf*r!Tfi-3T?:W 
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these may be mentioned, as belonging to the Pininiya 
school, Bhlmasena and Maitreyarakshita.’ Of Sayana’s 
successors we need only specify Bhattoji and Nagesa. 
The Dhatupathas belonging to the other grammatical 
schools will be found in their proper places elsewhere. 

37 . Qaiiapatiia.—The Paninlya Ganapatha has not re- 
ceived from commentators the attention that it merits. 
Different portions of it, such as nipatas, avyayas, and 
upasargas li&ve been individually explained by various 
writers, and Kshlrasvamin, as we saw, is reported to have 
written a Ganavritti, which is no longer extant. The 
only complete work on the Ganapatha is the Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi, which is a metrical arrangement of the Ganas 
followed by a lucid commentary, both composed by Var- 
dha,raana in A. D, 1140, 

38 . i.lngSnusasana.--Besides Ramachandra and Bhattoji, 
jvho have embodied the Linganusasana in their Kaumudfs 
and written commentaries upon it, we find mentioned in 
connection with the Paiiinlya treatises on genders the 
names of Harshavardhana, ^abarasvamiu and Vararuchi. 
Of these the first is probably not the same as the cele- 
brated patron of Baua, while the second may or may not 
be identical -with the great Mirnansakara. Vararuchi is 
another name for Katyayana, and even if these be consi- 
dered as different, so many late and spurious works' are 
assigned to this great name tlrnt it is well-nigh difficult to 
determine the genuineness of any one of them. A pstim- 
leaf Ms. at Cambay, dated Samvat 1287 contains a Liifga- 
nusasana by Vamanacharya, which mentions among its 
predecessors the works of Vyadi, Vararuchi, Chandra, and 
Jinendra.® This would at least decide for the existence of 

1 See ttote 1 on page 39, abiwe, OTrJ=si<|; I jS’VT % 

2 Giimbay, Ko. 266 ; jrVT 

&o. See also Dr.' Peteraoa’s 
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Keport lii. p. 41. The Jme»- 
fira here mentioned must be 
the founder of the Jainendra-* 

||'|ft||i|i||^ 


'2 For the distinction between 

and and the 

whole , theory of parIbhSshSs 
§6© ibidem, pp. 115 (Beprint, 
■, p* 89) and the following* 
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.tliesa works.prior tO'iaoo'A. D., .'.anci;, if Dr., ' Peterson's 
ideatification 'of Vam.anachirya, the' author of ■ the 
Kfsiki be.oorrect, prior .also to 800 A.,D. 


. 39'., \'Lhaid!pstisa.— The qiiesti.on as to , the, 'aat,liGrship 
, dhe Paninlya Unadi'Sntras has been already de,ait'^. with', 
(p. 25, above). These Uiradis have been very readily 
absorbed— with only slight modifications— by the various 
non-Paijiniya schools such as Katantra, Haima,. ,'Jaumara, 
Saupadma, &c. In the school of Panini the future de- 
velopment of the Uaadis has been only by of com- 
mentaries, the best known being Ujjvaladatta's Vritti, 
which, as pointed out b}^ Aufrecht in his introduction to 
All's edition, of . that .work, ., must be assig'ned ' to ' oir. 
Ujjvaladatta quotes the Vrittis of Kshapaiiaka, Govar- 
dhana*, Purushottamadeva, and the SatT-vrittI,— all of which 
preceded Iiis own commentary. Later than Ujjvaladatta 
come Maoikyadeva, Bhattoji, and others. 

40. Paribhashas.— Already we have more than once 
alluded to the Paninlya paribhashas. Panini himself gave 
a few of these as his sntras, but he can be proved to have 

number.’ Katyayana 


tacitly employed a still larger 


quotes one, according to Patanjali’s showing, in his 
vaitika 3 to sntia i. i. 65, while Vyadi, who according to 
some was a near relation of Panini, is credited with the 
authorship of almost all the paribhashas now current. The 
doctrine of the paribhashas was, however, fully elabo- 
rated by Patanjali and the writers who came after him.® 
So much ingenuity and energy has been spent on the 
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paribhashas that eventually it^has become, for the Pani- 
niya student, the hardest nut to crack. This feat has 
usually been attempted in the body of the commentaries 
themselves. Regular treatises specially dealing with 
paribhashas come much later. Perhaps the earliest known 
is that of Siradeva, who is quoted in the Madhaviya-Dhatu- 
vritti. Nigesa’s Paribhasheadusekhara contains the most 
popular exposition of the paribhashas, and it has been 
commented upon by Payaguuda, Bhairavamisra, Seshasar- 
man, Bhimabhatta, and many others. Non-Paniniya schools 
copied most of their paribhashas from Panini, the earliest 
of them being the Katantra for which Durgasimha put 
together a list of paribhashas and wrote a commmentary 
on the same. 

This is also the place where w'e can introduce a host 
of treatises ou the phiiosophy of grammar — dealing with 
questions such as the nature of sound, the connection 
between word and its meaning or of sentence and its com- 
ponent parts, and so forth. The issues have been raised 
and dealt with in the Mahabhashya itself, and later writers 
have derived most of the material for their lucubra- 
tions from that source. The earliest of such treatises is 
the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari and the latest deserving a 
special mention is the Vaiyakaranasiddhantabhiishana of 
Koudaldiatta, a commentary on which was written by 
Nagesa. A multitude of smaller and laro-er lib-lits 
came in between. The works are mainly special mono- 
grams on particular topics, the karaka relations alone 
having engaged over forty writers of different schools 
and opinions. 

41 . Re'sums of tbe history of tlie P2a!jifya schoo! — Here per- 
haps we may draw a deep breath and, before proceeding 
with the history of the non-Pariiniya schools of grammar,- 
cast a hurried glance over the field that rve have already 
travelled. , , , , . 



Beginning with the dii:^ and half poetic speculations 
of the Brahmanic exegetes, we saw how the science of 
grammar flowed onward broadening down from precedent 
to precedent until we reach the age of Yaska who sums 
up the results achieved by his predecessors and makes his 
own contribution to the stream. The leap from Yaska to 
Panini is probably a very great one, but the* course of 
V development is, to a large extent, hidden from us--is 
• underground as it were- — until it issues in a perfect form 
in the Ashfcadhyayl of Panini. 

The subsequent history of the science is marked by 
three well-defined stages. The first which ends with the 
Mahabhashya busies itself with the perfection of Panini’s : 
work, adding a rule here, restricting the application of 
another there, and so on. This period may be charac- 
terised as the creative stage of the science. 

This is followed by a period of; critical elaboration, 
the chief work of which consists in giving a precise poirtt 
to these rules, changing the wording of some for the sake 
of brevity, of others for including in it a word or two in- 
advertently left out by the earlier grammarians, or not in 
vogue in their time ; but for the main part in writing- 
vast commentaries on the works of their predecessors so 
as to explain their intention. This was also the stage 
when the theory of the paribhashas and jnapakas was 
worked out in details. The branching off from the main 
stem of a separate school, the Chandi'a, which belongs to 
this period, is to be explained as due rather to the neces- 
sities of the times, than to any real split in the domain 
of the science itself. This period extends roughly to 
YY-,aboutliodp^^;Af,lJ.;: --ll: ; ■ 

The last stage marks a progressive deterioration in 
the study of grammar. We have in the first place the 
riseofa number of; new and pop uMr schools of grammar 
; intended to simplify the science for the enlightenment of 
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the laity. Following the wake o£ the times we have, 
side by side, numerous recasts of the Ashtadhyayl tend- 
ing towards the same object. The lowest stage is reach- 
ed when we come to the popular handbooks of the 
eighteenth century. How far this decline is to be attri- 
buted to the political aspects of the time rs more curious 
than profitable to inquire. Certain it is that they could not 
have failed to produce their influence, though it is easy 
to exaggerate it. Nor, finally, should it be forgotten that 
broad characterisations of long periods in the histbry of 
any country or science have always to be accepted with 
limitations. The periods often overlap, and in this pre- 
sent case they are tentative only and raa)'" have to be re- 
vised in the light of later researches. 

It is time now that we turned to the non-Paniniya 
schools of grammar.’ 

, The @h3ndra School 

42. The Chandra School The earliest reference to the 

Chandra school of grammarians occurs in Bhartrihari’s 
Vakyapadiya (see p. 41 above), while one of the latest is 
perhaps that of Mallinatha, who quotes a rule of his in his 
commentary on Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, stanza 25 (##- 

FTTTwmw#:).^ Mallinatha, however, does not appear to 


1 The order in which schools 

are here presented is not strict- 
ly cisronological, the allied 
schools being taken together. 

2 In the passage cited MalliBEtha 

says that while Pun ini allows 
only the form Chandm 
allows As a 

matter of fact Chandra allows 
only one form (Chindra sStra 
vi. 1.42) ; it la fekatuyana 
and Hemachandra who .allow 
S [ Sk. Gr, ] 


both the forms, which are in- 
discriminately used in classi- 
cal Sanskrit. Presumably, 
therefore, BfallinEtha either 
had access to a work of the 
Chandra school not known to 
ns, or more probably he meant 
by Chandra Hema-ehandra, 
anles® the whole is a poaltiFe 
mistake. I owe this note to 
Mr. En’sh^ilj! Go?iada Oka, 
editor of the Kshlrstara%lnf. 
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have had a direct aGcess to the Chandra vyakarana, seeing 
•that Mss. of the work have been extremely rare, none of 
the various ' Searches for Sanskrit manuscripts ' instituted 
by Government having been able to bring to light any 
works of the school except a fragment brought by Dr. 
Blihler from Kasmir in 1S75, and a complete copy of the 
Chandra vyakarana written in the Nepalese year 476 
(i. e. 1.356 A. D.) brought by Haraprasada Shastri from 
Nepal.' However, by the labours of Dr. Bruno Liebich, 
the whole system has now been recovered in the original 
or Tibetan translation. The same scholar has also pub- 
lished the Chandra vyakarana (Leipzig 1902). The ac- 
count of the system given below is mostly based on his 
writings. 

43. Tise date of Chandragomln. — Chandra, or more accu- 
rately, Chandragomin must have lived at least some time 
before the authors of the KasikS, which has borrowed, 
always without acknowledgment, such sntras of Chandra 
as have no parallel either in Panini or in Katyayana. 
This gives us 650 A. D, as the lower limit for Chandra- 
gomin. The upper limit is supplied by a vritti on the 
Chandra sntras, most probably the work of Chandragomin 
himself," which gives the sentence ai 5 iti'g 5 fr(? Ms. 'srafT or 
5rff) as an illustration of the use of the imperfect 
to express an event which occurred within the life- 
time of the speaker. This victory over the Hunas can 
refer either to their temporary defeat by Skandagupta 
sobn after 465 A.D., or (less likely) to their final expul- 
sion by Yasodharma® in 544 A. D, This gives us 470 as 
the approximate date for Chandragomin. This result is 
further confirmed by the fact that Vasurata the preceptor 

1 See JSeohrichten der Goettinger Datum Chandragomtc’s und 

;S*)«'S::Giegells<iaftT895,.;p|^ K5lidS8a’9’’,'p.:3».>:^ 

2 See Dr. Liebich’a paper “Das 3 Who, however, was not a Gupta. 
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o£ Bhartrihari acknowledged ChandriGharya (Chandra- 
gomin) as his master.' Chandragomin must have lived 
therefore at least two generations before the author of 
the Vakyapadiya. All accounts agree in stating that 
Chandragomin was a Bauddha. He was one of the laity, 
and is not to be confused with Chandradasa who belong- 
ed to the order.® 

44 . Nature of Chandragomia’s work.— Chandragomin’s 
grammar was meant as an improvement on that of Panini, 
Katyayana, and Patahjali, mainly in the way of greater 
brevity and precision. Accordingly he, has omitted, for 
obvious reasons, the Paninlya rules about A*edic accent 
and grammar, although he includes some Vedic roots in 
his Dhatupatha. He has lessened the number of pratya- 
hara-sutras by one (fusing and into 

omitted some of the Paninlya pratyaharas and coined 
others. In many cases, the rules of Panini are recast 
simply for the sake of securing facility of pronuncia- 
tion." The really original contributions of Chandragomin 
amount to about 35 sutras and these have been incorpo- 
rated in the Kisika. In all these cases Kaiyyata has the 
remark 3Tqrr(%sff^: 'rrar: . The total number of the 

Chandra sntras is about 3100 as against 4000 of Panini. 
The work consists of six chapters of four padas each, the 
matter of Panini 's first two chapters being scattered ail 
through. 

The object of Chandragomin was to ' rearrange the 
grammatical material with the object of bringing to- 
gether all the rules that deal with the same phonetic' or 
grammatical operations as well as the same part of 

1 See Yskyapadlya KsnJa ii, 130; also Iiid. ABt, xv. pp* 

stanzas 48M)0 and com. 183-184. 

tbereon. 3 For Plninl’s 

2 ijiobic-b, ibidm-Hj p. 10-11; Eerni (i. 1* 55}C’baritira reads 

Manual, o£ Buddhism^ pp. 129, ( i* 1. 12), 
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speeck.’ The Chandra terminology with slight changes 
is that o£ Paiiini. The mode of presenting the subject 
is also artificial, after the fashion of Panini. The gra- 
mar goes by the nickname of perhaps because the 

’EffTs are not here treated of separately, but probably be- 
cause wherever in his sntra Panini has used the word WfT 
Chandragorain uses the word sunFra:-’ 

45. Accessory treatises of the Chandra grammar. — In addi- 
tion to the sutras in six adhyayas Chandragomin has put 
together an Unadi list in three parts, a Dhatupatha in ten 
sections (both published by Dr. Liebich), as also Liiigaka- 
rikas or Linganusasana, Ganapatha, Upasargavritti, and 
VariDia sutras. The Unadis differ from those belonging to 
the Paniniya school principally in their mode of present- 
ation, the suffixes being here arranged according to their 
final letter. In a few cases Chandra also derives the words 
differently. The Dhatupatha, as we saw (p. 53, above), 
is referred to by Kshirasvamin and was subsequently in- 
corporated in the Katantra system. The Linganusasana 
is referred to by Vamanacharya, Ujjaladatta, and Raya- 
mukuta (see above, p. 53). As to the Gaiiapatha no 
separate work of the kind has yet been discovered, but 
we must assume the existence of such a work as we find it 
embodied in the sntra-vritti, just as the Kasika lias done 
with regard to the Paniniya Ganapatha. The Upasarga- 
vritti is found in Tibetan version only, and explains the’ 
meaning and use of about twenty upasargas. Finally, 
the Varnasutra (Ms. no. 289 of 1875-76 in the Deccan 
College collection) is a very short treatise''^ correspond- 
ing to the PSniniya Siksha and gives in about 40 sutras 

1 Compare Chandra siatras i. 2.30, Chandra permits the me of 
L 3. 77, ii. 2.14, &o. with the word: e. ^.Chandra i L 

PSinini’s Hi. 2. 46, iii. 3* 174, IBBssPanini iiL 1. Ii2« 

ii, ti 21 <S:c. A. few cases 2 I take this occasion to piiHleh 
do occur, howeter, '.where the work entire on the basis 
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the farw and sr^Trsr o£ ^rors. No work on Paribhashas in 
connection with the Chandra school has come down to 
us. 

Besides the above grammatical works Chandragomin 
is credited with the authorship of a religious poem called 
Sishyalekha, and a drama called Lokananda, neither pro- 
bably of much consequence. ’ 

46. Later history of tHe Chandra school.— We have already 

alluded to Chandrasonlin’s own vritti on his OTammar. 

O', ■ ♦ ' ' ' ■ ■ . O ■ 

Fragments from it extending from about v. i. 13 to 
V. I. 176 are still extant. This vritti was later incoporat- 
ed in a commentary by Dharmadasa, a complete Ms. of 
which exists in the Library of the Maharaja of Nepal. 

It is undoubted that there must have been written 
numerous commentaries on the Chandra Vyakarana 
during the palmy days of Buddhistic literature ; and they 
must Irave been very popular, seeing that a good many of 
them have been translated and freely circulated in Tibet 
at least since 1000 A. D., if not earlier, wdien Sthiramati, 
one of the translators of most of the Chandra texts in the 
Tibetan language, probably lived. Some of these works 
had also gone to Ce5’’lQn along with other Buddhistic 
texts. However, at present, in addition to the works 
above mentioned, only a few more — about fifteen— are 
knowm to exist, mostly in Tibetan translations.’ Such 
of the Sanskrit Mss. as we knotv of, come all from Nepal. 

Having once enjoyed such a vast circulation, the 
almost total disappearance of the .system from India fe- 
quires explanation. We can account for this fact, firstly, 
on the ground of its want of originality, such of the 
original matter as there was — and it was not much — be- 

of the only Ms. of tbe work 1 For a list of these see Ind. An t. 

known to exist. See Appea- ‘ xxt, pp. 103 and following. 

dfx 1. 
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ing already incorporated in the Paninlya school through 
the Kasika. Mainly however we must look to the cause 
d£ its disappearance in its non-secular character. Being 
the work o£ a Buddhist for the Buddhistic community, it 
shared the fate o£ Buddhism, and having obtained vogue 
for a few centuries it gradually ceased to be cared for, 
its aid being invoked in later times only £oi the sake of 
justifying an otherwise unjustifiable word, or for point- 
ing out and rejecting such of its rules as went counter to 
the established system of grammar. The Grammar, we 
are told, is still extensively studied in Tibet. 

In Ceylon its fate was different. Being a Buddhistic 
country we expect the Chandra system to be diligently 
studied there. As a matter o£ fact, the current Sanskrit 
grammar in Ceylon belongs co the Chandra school, but 
we shall look in vain for any original Mss. either of the 
Chandra-sntras or of commentaries thereon. 

The reason is that about 1200 A. D. a Ceylonese 
Buddhistic priest, Kasyapa by name, wrote a popular 
recast o£ the Chandra grammar called Balavabodha. It 
corresponds to Varadaraja’s Laghu-kaumudi in treatment 
and subject-matter. The work was so popular in v^eylon 
that it. quite superseded the original Chandra text, with 
the result that all other Chandra works have disappeared 
in course of time, just as the works of the pre-Paniniya 
grammarians did after the advent of Panini. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite impossible to 
pursue any farther the history of the Chandra school of 
granamarianh in India. 

Jaiaendra School; 

47, xhe Jalnendra Scliool.— The traditional author of the 
aphorisms of gramnjar which go under this name is Jina 
or Mahavira, the last of the Tlrthafikaras. The tradition 
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o£ tBe Digambara’ Jains as embodied in several of their 
works such as Samayasundarasnri's Gommeiitary on the 
Kalpasntras or Lakshmivallabha's Upadesamalakarnika 
is, that Indra asked certain questions to Jina when of 
eight years, and had the science of grammar revealed to 
Mm by way of answers; the grammar in consequence 
came to be known by their joint name.^ A Ms. (no. 1223) 
belonging to Professor Kathavate’s collection for 1891- 
1895 launches, in its marginal notes, into a detailed veri- 
fication of this tradition, trying to answer all the objec- 
tions raised aganist it. 

The chief objection, of course, is the concurrent testi- 
mony of the colophons of all the Mss., ■which invariably 
ascribe the work to Devanandi. This is also confirmed by 
the introductory stanza— 

which is given by all Mss.,® wherein the first word of 
the second line, obscure in meaning as it is, appears to be 
purposely used to indicate the name of the author. Fur- 
ther, works like Dhananjaya-kosa or Jaina-Harivaiiisa ■' 
(A. D, 783) and writers like Bopadeva or Hemachandra re- 
fer to Devanandi as the author of this grammar. The 
point then may be regarded as fairl}!’ settled. This 
Devanandi is otherwise known as Pujyapada. 

1 The Jaiaendi’a-sutrapatba be- 3 Except tlie one above quoted, 
loDgs to tbe Digambaras from wMcb gives a different maii- 
whom the ^svc-tUmbaras have gala. 

borrowed it wboles&le. The 4 In the opening prasasti of the 

work tb^-re is a reference to 
the Jaineadra-vjSkarana. Aka- 
iaSkadeva also quotes a Jain- 
■eadra slitra In the 


traditioiij therefore, belongs 
more stncllj to the ^vetim- 
baras* 
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Dr. Kielhom once believed that Pajyapada was a 
nom de plume assumed by a late writer, with the view all 
the more readily to make the work pass under the name 
o£ the last Tirthankara. The historical existence of 
the founder of this school thus doubted by Dr. Kielhorn 
has been conclusively established by Professor Pathak,' 
who quotes a verse from the Nandisahgha Pattivali - and 
gives other references to prove that Devaiiandl was no 
other personage than Pajyapada himself. 

48. Date of the Jainendfa-vya&ai'ana.— The foundation of 
this school dates from about the same time as that of the 
Chandra. If anything, the Jainendra w'ould come a little 
before the Chandra. Professor Pathak in his paper on 
the Jaina ^akatayana (Indian Antiquary, Oct. 1914) gives 
evidence to assign the Jainendra-vyakarana to the latter 
part of fifth century A. D, Among his arguments are: 
I . the fact that the Kasika seems to betray a knowledge 
of the Jainendra-vyakarana®; 2. the circumstance that the 
Jainendra sntra* alludes to Isvarakrishna the author of 
the Sankhya-karikas ( who is assigned by Dr. Takakusu 
to A. D. 450) and to the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ac- 
cording to the heliacal rising S5’’stem ^ a system which was 
in vogue in the time of the Early Kadamba kings and their 
contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings; and 3. the col- 
lateral evidence to be drived from later references to the 
Jainendra from the ninth century on. Thus the l^akati- 

1 Indian Antiquary xii, XJp, 19 ff* 

3 iii. 3.40 

presupposes Jainendra 


■4 Sutra. iii.,3.134“ 

Pspini, iv. 1.102. The Amo- 
■v' ghavritti of SakatSyana ex- 
plains 

the latter beirg anolker name 
for IsVarakrisbria. 

5 S'aitra lii« I 
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yana Sabdanusasana (which dates from 1025 A. D.^ as we 
shall see) is largely indebted to the Jainendra. A 
Digambara Dar:iaiiasastra of S53 A. D,. mentions, as 
■■Stated by Dr. Peterson,’ a pupil of a certain Pnjyapada 
as being the founder of a Dravida-saHgha. Lastly, an 
inscription from the Sankhabasti temple at Lakshmeivara 
records a gift in Saka 652 (730 A. D.) of Sri-Pnjyapada 
to his house-pupil, although this last is not quite a trust- 
worthy evidence, being not contemporaneous, and there 
may have been more than one Pnjj’’apada. 

49 . Character of the JalBsadra -vyakarana.— There are two 
versions in. which the Jainendra grammar has come down 
to us. The shorter one which consists of about 3,000 
Sutras is followed by Abhayanandi in his gloss on the 
grammar, while the longer one which, besides other 
minor differences in the wording and the arrangement of 
.the sutras, gives over 700 sutras not found in the shorter 
version, is followed by Somadeva in his commentary 
called Sabdarnavachandrika, which, as he himself tells us, 
w'as composed in A, D. 1205, Professor Pathak has ac- 
cumulated evidence tending to show that the longer 
version followed by Somadeva is the truer one, while 
that of Abhayanaiidiis much later." 

The Jainendra grammar is altogether wanting in 
originality. It is nothing but Pauini and the vartikas 
<;otidensed as much as possible. The merit of the work 
solely consists in the number of ingenuous shifts resorted 
to for the purpose of securing the maximum economy of 
words. Even the most trifling changes such as that of 
I^STT'iT or into ft, of into and the altera- 

tion of the order of the w-ords in the sutras'’ so as to 

1 Keport 1883-84, p. 74. subject. 

2 Profeasor Patliak iutends eboit- 3 Papbivii. 1-9 srfr '® 

ly tu write a paper cn the changed hits; i 

f [ Sk. Gr. ] 



Dr. Kielhom once believed that Pnjyapada was a 
■nom de plume assumed by a late writer, with the view all 
the more readily to make the work pass under the name 
of the last Tirthankara. The historical existence of 
the founder of this school thus doubted by Dr. Kielhorn 
has been conclusively established by Professor Pathak,’ 
who quotes a verse from the Nandisangha Pattavali'* and 
gives other references to prove that Devanandi was no 
other personage than Pnjyapada himself. 

48. Date of the Jaiaendra-vyakarana.— The foundation of 
this school dates from about the same time as that of the 
Chandra. If anything, the Jainendra would come a little 
before the Chandra. Professor Pathak in his papei.;. on 
the Jaina ^akatayana (Indian Antiquary, Oct. 1914) gives 
evidence to assign the Jainendra-vyakarana to the latter 
part of fifth century A. D. Among his arguments are: 
I . the fact that the Kasika seems to betray a knowledge 
of the Jainendra-vyakarana®; 2. the circumstance that the 
Jainendra sntra^ alludes to Isvarakrishna the author of 
the Sankhya-karikas ( who is assigned by Dr. Takakusu 
to A. D. 450) and to the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ac- 
cording to the heliacal rising system ® a system which was 
in vogue in the time of the Earl}^ Kadamba kings and their 
contemporaries, the Early Gupta kings; and 3. the col- 
lateral evidence to be drived from later references to the 
Jainendra from the ninth century on. Thus the Sakata- 


1 Indian Antiquary xii, pp. 19 4 Sutra iii. 3.134 

iTiT- ; 

iii. 3.40 ^3*^^ 
presupposes Jainendra 
mtrn iu 3. 36 

As , '' not : '■ ' 

have derived it from eise- 


I Contrast 
Pinini, !v. 1.102. The Amo- 
gbavn'tti of ^ikatSyaaa ex- 
plains 

' the latter beirg another name 
for KvarakrisbiOia. 

Smra Iii. 
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yana &bdaniisasana (which dates from 1025 A. D., as we 
shall see) is largely indebted to the Jainendra. A 
Digambara Darsanasastra of 853 A. D. mentions, as 
.stated by Dr. Peterson,' a pupil of a certain Pfgyapada 
as beiiig the founder of a Dravida-saiigha. Lastly, an 
inscription from the Sankhabastl temple at Lakshmesvara 
records a gift in ^aka 652 (730 A. D.) of Srx-Pnjj’apada 
to his house-pupil, although this last is not quite a trust- 
worthy evidence, being not contemporaneous, and there 
may have been more than one Piljyapada. 

49. Character of the Jaifisadra-vyakarawa.— l here are two 
versions in wdiicb the Jainendra grammar has come down 
to us. The shorter one which consists of about 3,000 
Sutras is followed by Abhayanandi in his gloss on the 
grammar, while the longer one which, besides other 
minor differences in the wording and the arrangement of 
.the sutras, gives over 700 sltras not found in the shorter 
version, is followed by Somadeva in his commentary 
called Sabdarnavachandrika, which, as he himself tells us, 
was composed in A. D. 1205. Professor Pathak has ac- 
cumulated evidence tending to show that the longer 
version followed by Somadeva is the truer one, W'hile 
that of Abhayanandi is mucli later.'^ 

The Jainendra grammar is altogether wanting in 
originality. It is nothing but Panini and the vartikas 
condensed as much as possible. The merit of the work 
solely consists in the number of ingenuous shifts resorted 
to for the purpose of securing the maximum economy of 
words. Even the most trifling changes such as that of 
or into ft, of into and the altera- 

tion of the order of the words in the sntras® so as to 

1 Report for 1883-84, p. 74. subject. 

2 Profeasor Pathak intends short- 3 Pspiaivii. i. 8 s-s# ftti 's 

ly to write a paper cn the changed into tuiffi'Sff f 
S [ Sk. Gr. 3 
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produce b)' coalescence a syllable less are not disregard- 
ed. The Paiiiniya pratyahiras are retained without a 
change^ though the fourteen Siva-satras together with 
the section on Vedic grammar, are omitted. In addition, 
Devanandl has invented a large number of shorter techni- 
cal terms’ which bristle throughout his work and make 
its study the most complex imaginable. 

Devanandl alias Pnjyapada has, as is the wont of 
most Digambara writers, nowhere quoted by name or ac- 
knowledged his obligations to authors and works not 
belonging to his own religion. He has in his sntras 
quoted six naihes.^ The Deccan College Ms. no. 1223 of 
1891*95, w'hich makes it its business to prove that the 
author of this grammar is Jina himself, gives on this point 
a rather incorrectly written note'’ which tends to say that 
since one of the above names, that of Prabhachandra, 
wliiclr occurs in the sntra appears 0 11 the face 

of it to be a iiction, wo uiay presume the same for aril 
tile rest. We can couple with this the statement of Qhe 
of the Goraruentators on Hemachandia’s Dryisraya-; 
imUiakavya to the eilect that .Siddhasena, another of the 
quoted names, was not a grammarian at all. Dr. Kielliorn 
similarly believed that all these names were fictitious and 
■ thought that the practice of thus quoting names houcris 
causa was not confined to the Jainendra school alone. 
Unfortunately we cannot decide the matter now. 

; 30. Later history o* the Jal«isndra”vyaJ4ai’a!sa.--.The absence 
of* any originality accounts for the paucity of works con- 
nected with this school. Two commentaries only have 

1 Such as ?«r for st?^, q- for ebjI' 3 sr%iTrsfr=®?’(?)3t t rrwt 

’srrw. H for 3i>i for 1 ifN-! 

2 Namely, ” t=rrs‘JtTr'i !! 


" ■ § “c Jdinouha-vynkannia ; LaUr Ifiab/n 
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been preserved, one by Abhayanandi whose date is probably 
750 A. D., and another called Sabdarnava-chandrika by 
Soiuadevu. Somadeva represents’ himself as the con- 
tciiiporary of the Silahara King Bhojadevu (Biioja II) 
and all iuliabitant of Ajurika (which is probably to lie 
idciitiiled with ^rr^fr in the Kolhapur State). It is pro- 
bable that in addition to these two commentaries that 
have come down to us, some others were written, and 
possibly the grammar was at one time made the object 
of diligent study ; but our information 011 this point is 
extremely scanty. 

There is also a recast of the jainendra g'raramar 
meant to facilitate its study for beginners. It is called 
Pahchavastu, and, as is to be expected, it follows the 
shorter text of the sntras as given by Abhayanandf, The 
work is said to he that of Devanandl ; but this is clearly 
a mistake founded on the fact that the sQtras followed 
are those of DevanandT. The introductory section of the 
Pauchavastu wliicli deals with the pratyaharus seems to 
be an interpolation. This section mentions a persoit 
called Arya-Srulakirti’- as the author of the whole work. 
Is he then the author of this recast ? If so, the absence 
of any other allusion to him in the body of the work be- 
comes rather curious. Professor Pa-thak mentions a 
Srutakirti as having flourished about Saka 1045, 

About the history of the Jainendra grammar since 
the thirteenth century very little definite is known. Tire 
work probably shared the fate of all imitations and cessed 

1 Compare the Colophon— ?ifr?ar sfrH- 

?«.Tr5T Sindian Antiquary, x, p. 75; 

sft'sflx r)r. Peterson's Report for 

1883-84, pp. C7 ff. 
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to be attended to when the original on which it was based 
came to be studied more and more. It was meant to 
appeal to a sect and even there it was not without a 
rival. To this da}’’ it draws a solitary student here and 
there from amongst the Digambara Jains, especially of 
‘ Southern India, // 

. The Saktayaaa School 

51. Tfte iakatayana School.— Separated from the Jainen- 
dra school by some two centuries or so but much allied 
to rt in its object and the mode of treatment comes the 
iakatayana Sabdanusasana, which, like its predecessor, w’as 
meant to appeal to a limited body oi co-religionists : the 
ivetambara Jains. To judge from the number of regular 
commentaries and other accessory treatises in connection 
with this school and from the numerous references to it 
in works like the Ganaratna-mahodadhi, Madbaviya- 
Dhatuvritti and so forth, it would appear that at one time 
the iabdanusasana was largely studied among members 
of communities other than those to whom it was primarily 
addressed. There is not much originality in the work 
itself to deserve this popularity. 

52- The founfler of the Sakatayaoa Sabdaausisaaa Mot the 
ancient SSkatSyana but Ills modern naHiesake.— The name Sska- 
tayana suggests, as we have seen, a very high antiquity 
in that it is quoted in the Nirukta (i. 3) and in PaiiinTs 
Ashtadhyayi (iii. 4.1T1, viii. 3.1S, viii. 4.50). Here, how- 
ever, we are dealing not with the ancient SSkatayana— 
none of whose works have survived even in name— but 
with a modern or ahhvnava iakatayana; with the person 
who under this appelatiou is quoted, lor instance, in 
Bopadeva’s Karaadhenu,’ by Hemachandra- and other 
.later :Wntersv:J:;;:::J. 

;£#4vK:goIe|iro6ke^g;Mis;;;:'Ess^,;^ 

H. p. 44j Anfrecht’s Oxford 
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The kite Dr. Kielhoru once expressed doubts as to 
the historical existence of this modern Sakatayana. He 
inclined to the view that it was some modern Jain writer 
who has presented his own grammatical labours under 
the auspicies of a revered name, carefully* trying to 
follow the views attributed to him in ancient works and 
possibly having for its basis some of the teachings of the 
earlier Sakatayana. Professor Pathak’s paper on the 
Jaina Sakatayana (Indian Antiquary for October 1914) 
has now conclusively established not only the historical 
existence of the. author of tiie Sabdanusasana but his 
exact date. The Sakatayana who wrote the Sab- 
danusasana also wrote the Amoghavritti, which was 
written'^ in the time of Amoghavarsha I, the great 
Rashtrakuta king whose known epigraphic dates range 
from A. D, 817— 877. 


S3. Character Of the SSScatayana SabdSnusasana.— Besides 
the older grammarians such as Paiiini, Katyayana, Patafi- 
Jali, and Chandragomin, Sakatayana has freely drawn 
upon the work of Pnjyapada the author of the Jainendra- 
vyafcarana. Many sStras of Sakatayana are identical 
with those of Panini,^ and in cases where they differ the 
object has been to say in shorter and fewer words what 


Carefoily but often inaeciirate!}*: 
Thus iu Biilras iii. 4. ill and ■ 
112j' Plnin! tells as that the 
Imperf . 3rd pers. pin. of iu Is 
s only accordiBg toBakata- ■ 
yanUj but not so in his own 
opinion. This establishes f%- 
Now the iuodern Bika- 
tlyana also makes the rule op- 
tional oral allows both forms in 
his sotra t This 

is what PSnini teaches, and 
not what Pg'ninl represents 
l^.akatayaiia to have taught. 

The most conclosive proof - for 


this is the use of the" 'Instance 
■ . to illus- 

trate .the use of the imperfect . 
(sutra IT. "B. 207}. 4o ^ describe 
a w^ell-known past event which 
, the writer might have per- 
sonally witnesBed but' did not."' 
There Is inserlptioBal evide«ice 
to prove that the event in 
question took place shortly 
before 6aka 789 or A, D. 867 
(ace Ep. Inch vol. i, p, S-l, 
Ind. Ant vol. xii^ p. 18!),- 
Ec g* i. il, ii. L Ij 

viii. 4. 40. &CU 
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was already intended by Pauini.’ Most of the new 
matter is taken, from Chandragomin'^ (witliout acknow- 
ledgment of coarse) and W'here he has improved upon 
Chandragomin, the improvement was already suggested 
by the Jainendra satras,-’’ independently of which there is 
hardly anything new that we can put to his credit In 
his sntra i. 3.37 isakatayana seems to quote Indra who pro- 
bably is to be identified with Pnjyapada, the founder of 
the Jainendra school. 

The Sakatayana Sabdanusasana consists of four 
adhyayas of four padas each, the total number of sfitras 
being about 3,200. The arrangement of topics is similar 
to that of later KaumudTs. He gives thirteen 
and following the suggestion of Katyayana has omitted 
from them the vowel ^ and assigned therein a place to 
the strfrrsrrfs. He does not, of course, treat of the Vedic 
grammar. His ingenuity is mainly confined to economis- 
ing the wording of the satras. Except in three'’ cases^ 
he has invariably substituted the monosyllabic 
wherever Panini had used twwftt, or or had 

quoted the name of some ancient authority. The most 
striking instance of this tendency is given perhaps by 


smf ?rlwr 

of Panioi (i. 1, 71). 

Insteaii of Pu:nini\^ iv. 4. .29, 
5^, Chandra gives q*%- 
"nnd so also does 
SM?atayana. 

In giving Chandragomin’s im- 
^ provement q’i 

un Pii^ini’s (y. 1. 12(5) 

SukatavEoa economises one 
syllable by giving the sEtra as 
^l%g”faT5’|;tfr^5 ? herein imitat- 
ing Pnjyapada. 

For Paniiii-’B ,(v.' 2. 

133), Chandra gives 

(iv.:^2. lSO)j Jainendra 


gives fr^'fSFrfqlT’Cr^rilt' (iii 4. 
143), and so also does ^skatit- 
yana. The like holds true of 
Panini ’s ii. 1. 18, ii. 3. 34, 

5 Namely Sakatayana sutraa ii. 1. 
229, I 2. ik i. 2. 37 (corres- 
ponding to Pinini^s v. 4. 154, 
vii. 1, 79, and vii. 2. 3 01 
rc8peijtively)j where Askatii* 
yana quotes 

and 'Whether, ttieso tirrfo 
names are merely or 

there were before him gram- 
nmiians of tlint name cannot 
be determined, , . 
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raniiii’s ^ntra v. 2 . 128 , which runs 

Cliaiidra changed this into.^tar( =:^)nJT( =3?fTf<T')STTtaT- 
, Mdiere the substantial change is the 
addiliou of the qualifying clause STwr^ra*. Sakatayana 
i-a ys jusJ. M-hat Chandra said, but instead of puts 

a i‘orni ^s•iuc!^ is shorter hj- full two syllables — Jn 
!]!s tcchnicid terminology also lie has often lakcii up 
Chandra words in preference to Paniui’s wherever the 
former were shorter. Thus he has used a"?- 

iutd 3Trr?: instead of frrrrrrr, OTT^srifT? and of 

Fanini. 

54. Other works of the Sakapyana school. — Besides the 
Sabdauusasana and the Amoghavritti Sakatayana is ci'edited 
with the authorship of i. Paribhasha-sntras, ii. Gauapatha 
in sixteen padas, iii. Dhatupatha, iv. Ui.iadi-sotras in four 
padas, and v. Linganusasana in seventy ary a stanzas. 
Of these none is older than the corresponding Paniniya 
treatise. One expects to find in the Uuadi-sutras at least 
traces of the ancient Sakatayana and his works, but he 
is sure to be disappointed in his expectations. The other 
treatises also do not call for any special notice. Hema- 
Chandra based liis own Linginusasam, on that of SakatS- 
yau3, of which, in fact, it is onh' an enlarged edition. 

So. Later history of the Sakatayana school.— The later 
history of the Sakatayana school — as i.s the case with al- 
most every grammatical school — is to be divided into two 
parts: the period of commentaries and sub-commentaries, 
and the period of digests and manuals. The periods 
often overlap chronologically. Of commentaries the 
Sakatayana Sabdauusasana the most noted are i. a Nyasa 
quoted in the Madhavlya Dhatuvritti, Probably this is 


The Ms. ia the Jain Matha at 
SrlEvana Belgola is not, as re- 
portedj a Mrf. o£ the fekata- 
jana Nvasa ; it is a Ms, of 
Jlneridra biidtlh! *0 Ea^ik^vi 


ranapahjlkaj and an alinost 
complete Ms. for that^ written 
in Canerege oliaraeters^ See 
bef ore^ note 1 on pege 
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no other than the Nyasa by Prabhaclmndracharya, which 
is in the nature o£ a commentary on the Amoghavritti.’ 
And ii. a commentary called Chintamaui by Yakshavar- 
inan. This was throughout based upon the Amoghavntti 
and lays no claim to originality;^ Nevertheless it has been 
honoured by many sub-commentaries such as the Mani- 
prakasika by Ajitasenacharya, Chintamaiiipratipada by 
Mailgarasa, and a Tippani by Samantabhadra. 

Besides regular commentaries there. have ^been^ pro- 
duced at least two or three recasts of the Sakatayana 
jiTammar. The best o£ them is the Prakriyasangraha 
bv AbbayachandrachSrya, published at Kolhapur, 1907- 
Abhayachandra’s date follows from that of his pupil 
Kesavavarni who in Saka 1281 ( = A. D. 1359) wrote a 
Sanskrit commentary on Gomatasara, a philosophical 
work in Prakrit. Abhayachandra thus flourished during 
the first half of the fourteenth century. In his recast 
Abhayachandra has omitted a large number of the origi- 
nal satras, which were unnecessary in a work for begin- 
ners, and amplified a few others. His_ arranpnent is 
closely modelled upon works like the Prakriyakaumudi. 
Another and a, still shorter abridgment of the Sakata- 
yana giamraar is the Rupasiddhi by Dayapala, pupil oi 

Matislgara and a fellow-student of Vadiraja alias Jaya- 
siriiha II, the Chalukya emperor who was reigning m 
Saka 947 (= A. D. 1025).® The work is somewhat similar 
■in scope to the Laghukaumudi. 


Eegs-rt^iDg the AmoglitJ'Vvittij 
Bukatayana^s own commentary 
on bi$ stJtras, see Frofesaor 
Fsthak’s pap<^r (Ind, Ant. for 
October 1914). 

Compare— - 


„ ' pro ve: : d open dencO; ;Of ^ tMs: : ; 

commeDtary on tbe Amogba- 
vritti are given by Professor 
: ■■/Pittliaki': too.,: eit. 

For these facta I am indebted to ; 
Professor Pathak’s paper In 
the led. Ant. for Got, 1914, 



Ill course of time the Sakatayana Babaaausasaui 
came to be fairly ousted from tbe field by a powerfa 
rival lia the shape of Hemachaodra’s Sabdauusasana 
vrhicli like Its piedecsssof * was addressed to the Svetam 
bara with the result that ' even Mss. of works be 
loEging- to the school are at present very rarely to bi 
met with outside of Southern India, which was once thi 
centre of its greatest influence.' - 


'lie KsMaelianara SeSa®! 


S6. Tise rteasttfeante Scissjol The last, but not on thal 

account the least, of these sectarian schools that we have 
to notice is the one which Is known under the name oi 
its founder, the Jain monk Hemachandra. About Hema- 
chandra and his times we know a good deal more than 


Hemachandra has been brought to a focus in Dr. Biihler’s 
German pamphlet® entitled 'Ueber das Lebsn des Jaiaa 
Moaches Hemaciiandra/ Wien, 1889. 

37. L'fa of Heajaste 3 ^r£.--H£machanQra vras born on the 
fuii-moon night of the month of Karttika in the year of 
Vikrama 1145 (corresponding to A. D. io8S or 1089, 
November-Dscember) at a place called Dhuiiduka, now 


were iiumbie ba 


1 TiiJ,t was Svetam- 

bara Jaia is proved by the 
BtimeroDS refeiences to tb© 
S vady a-ka il t ra jC klied a-sut ra ^ 
Xiryoktij Killlka^siHraj aad 
other SvetSmbara works f ouBd 
in the AmGgbavriti;f, 

2 Besides! the round In 

vrritiBga this 

ioi . * . ■ , 


work IB based upon 
by 

(1^50 A, D,)j sr^Trt- 
by 

(1805*6 A. D.), by 

(1M8-9 A* n.X and 
• by 

( 1485^6 A* 





|ood pious woman, aud the birth and the greatness o£ 
her would-be son was conveyed to her in a dream which 
kvas interpreted for her b'y a religious teacher named 
Devachandra. 

When Hemachandra was a boy q£ five, Devachandra 
requested Pahini to surrender the son to the service of 
religion, offering considerable money in compensatiou. Ihe 
money was refused, but the boy was given over, who, at 
Cambay, on the 14th day of the light half of the month 
of Magba, being Sunday, was solemnly received into the 
order of the Jain Priesthood, taking on that occasion the 
tiew name of Somachaudra. During the twelve years 
that followed his ordination, and ol. which our intorniation, 
is very scanty, Somaehandra probably devoted himself to 
learning with great zeal. On the conclusion of his studies 
he was consecrated as Suri or Acharya, once more, 
and for the last time, changing his name to Hemachandra. 

The next glimpse that we have of him is ut Anahilla- 
pattaka as the acknowledged head of the greatest of the 
many Jain communities there. Jayasimha otherwise called 
Siddharaja, was then on the throne, ruling from (Anhilvad-) 
Patan an empire which extended from Abn to Girnar and 
from the western sea to the borders of Afalva. He vyas 
a munificent patron of learning and an earnest enquirer 
into religious truth. He never abandoned the worship of 
Siva which was traditional with his house, but it was his 
delight to gather religious men from all quarters and to 
set them discussing before him the truth of their systems. 
Hemachandra early attracted his notice and he sought to 
conciliate, if not actually to convert, his sovereign by the 
use of clever parables inculcating suspense of judgment 
and eclecticism. There are sev’eral stories current about 
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r ~ 5 5S Ihmachmdru; HU Work . 

*\fter tlic death of Jra’asirhha (1143 Kumava- 

paia; his nephew, came to the throne. The first ten 
y-ears of his reign he spent in victorious warfare on the 
northern frontiers of his kingdom. .When he had nothing 
to fear froni his enemies, he settled down to a peaceful 
aad contemplative life. In this case there is no rea- 
son to doubt that Hemachandra's exertions resulted 
in the king’s conversion. A drama called Moharija-parS- 
jaym is based upon this fact. It is the oldest of our 
authorities for Hemachandra's times, being written by 
Yasahpfila, minister to Ajayapaia, Kumarapala’s successor. 
According to the drama Kumarapaia’s conversion took 
place in Sarhvat 1216, the second day of the bright half 
of the month of Margasirsha. It is at the request of 
Kumarapala and in order to establish him in his new faith 
that Hemachandra wrote the Yogasastra, just as, ere long, 
he had written the Sabdanusasana at the request of 
Siddharaja or Jayasimha. 

During the closing years of Kumarapaia’s rejgn he, 
in company with Hemchaiidra, made many pilgrimages 
to Jain sacred places in Western India. Hemachandra, 
who was now an octogenarian, soon felt his end drawing 
near, and he boldly set out to meet it by nreans of 
He was 84 at the time of his death. KumSra- » 
pala died only six months after him. With their death 
the glories of the Jain empire also came to an end, after 
a brief existence of xinparalleled brilliancy. 

58. Nature of ilemacliaiidra’s SabdSnusSsana.— Regarding 
Hemachandra’s grammar (the full title of which is 

) it consists, like Panini's 
work, of eight adhyayas of four padas each, the total 
number of sntras being about 4,500, . Of these nearly a 

I A. certain commemtator esplains i 

the first part of the title thui--* ■ i 
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fourth part of sStras is given by the last adhyays^ alone, 
which deals exclusively with the Prikrit lauguagse whicls 
were now in their most flourishing condition. In the 
remaining adhyayas the arrangement of subjects is natural, 
only slightly differing from that of the Kaumudis, 

Hemachandra’s object in writing a new grammar for 
the benefit of his illustrious patron was to say in the short- 
est possible manner not only all that his predecessors had 
said upon the subject, but everything that could be said. 
Accordingly he has drawn freely upon the works of all 
the grammarians and commentators that had gone before 
Mm : indeed in some cases — especially in regard to Saka- 
tayana’s ^abdanusasana and the Amoghaviittl— his de- 
pendence us so close as to araoimt to almost slavish 
imi^ation.^ 

Hemachandra wrote a commentary on his own sltras 
called ^bdinusasana-Brlhadvritti. This commentary is 
profuse and learned, quoting the views of many writers— 
always, under the general appellation of 

for approval In some cases and refuta- 
tion in most others. A commentary called Nyasa on this 
Brihadvritti identifies a large Kumber of these quotations® 
and if properly edited along with Hemachandra’ s Brihad- 

1 Some typical imtajaces will be These are t 


■ ■ foaBc!. ' eolleeted ' .by. Frofessor ■ 
■ Pathak in- .the ' .fedlan ; ' AbM- ■ 

■ quary for October ■ i914j-: page 
209.'.- That'-Hemacbaadra does: ' 
now and then add a bit of hfs 
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like the siitra 
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tSyana gives as f|T% 

■{fT)» while Hemachan- 
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vritti it is very likely to shed considerable light on 
many a dubious point in the history of Indlait grammar. 
At the end o£ each pada of the vritti Hemachandra, by 
way of a prasasti, has added a stanza in praise of his 
patron and his family. They are all given together in a 
note to Dr. Biihler’s pamphlet above referred to, and are 
written in the usual classical style of flattery. 

An abridgment of the.'^rihadvritti for the first seven 
chapters of the Sabdanusasana is also attributed to Hema- 
Chandra, and may probably have been written with his 
concurrence. It is a mere patchwork, containing nothing 
new or original. Mss. of it date as far back as cir. 1550 
A. D,, and one old palm leaf Ms. calls it, instead of 
&bdinusasana, Laghuvritti-Sabdanusasana-Rahasya. To 
illustrate the rules of his grammar, Hemachandra has 
composed a poem, resembling the Bhattikivya, which is 
known as Dvy asraya-mahakavya. 

5<>. Treatises accessory to Hemachandra’s iabdSnusisana.— It 
is not necessary to describe in fuller details the treatises 
accessory to Hemachandra's Sabdanusasana. These are ; 
i. Haima-Dhatupitha, which is arranged for the most 
part like the corresponding treatise of PSnini; ii. 
UnSdisutras, numbering a little over 960; iii. LiSgSnusS- 
sana, a metrical treatise, being an enlargement of the 
§ikatayana Linganusasana and divided into eight sec- 
tions iv. GanapStha ; V. A collection of ParibhSshSs; 
and some others. For the most part these treatises are 
embodied in Hemachandra's Brihadvritti, from which 
they seem to have been subsequently extracted and pub- 
lished in a separate form. It is doubtful whether the 
vivarap^as or vrittis which are given in Mss. of the BiSgS- 
miSSsana or of the U^adisStras do really come from 

1 Namely— 

and 

<1 
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Hemachaiidra. Here, as in most of the commentaries on 
the ^abdanusasana, the colophons of the original work 
are mistaken for those of the commentaries themsehms. 

60 . Commentaries on Hemacbandra's SabdanusSsaua.— Th® 
most important and extensive of these commentaries or 
rather sub-commentaries is the Brihadvritti-dhundbika. 
No complete Ms. of this work has been hitherto discover- 
ed, the longest extending only Upto the fifth adhyaya. 
The Mss. indifferently call it'^flft^, eTg'=ffv, and 

Its authorship also is equally uncertain. Many 
Mss. and reports ascribe it to Hemachandra, which is 
very probably a mistake. A Ms.’ from the Deccan College 
collection, which contains the commentary on adhyayas 
vi. and vii, is stated to have been the work of Dhana- 
Chandra. Another® Ms. of the Dhundhika purports to be 
the work of JinasSgara, while a third which contains only 
a fragment from the akhyata section gives Nandasundara 
as its author. These conflicting statements it is very hard 
to reconcile. The most probable view is that there were 
two slightly varying versions of the Dhundhika and con- 
sequently there may have been two separate authors. 
Whether each wrote a commentary on all the seven 
adhySyas or only on portions from them it is perhaps im- 
possible to decide. The Dhiuidhika on the eighth or the 
PrSkrit chapter is the ■work of Udayasaubhagya, pupil of 
Harshakula of the Laghutapagachchha. It was written 
in 1533 A. D. during the reign of Bahadur Sliah of 
Gujarat (1525-1537). The object of a Dhundhika is to 
taka the various sntras of the ^abdanusasana in order, 
explain them word by word, and in the majority of cases 
to quote instances of its application, deriving the several 
forms step by step by bringing in the necessary sutras. 

Another very useful commentary on the Brihadvritii 
is by Devendrasuri, pupil of Udayachandra of the Chln- 

1 No, 10 of 1877-78. 


2 No. 119 of 1869-70 
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dragachchha.. It is called Hainaalaghunyisa and purports 
to be an abridgment of a larger Nyasa by Udaj'aclmndra, 
the author’s preceptor.’ This latter work has not come 
down to us. The importance of this commentary mainly 
consists in that it refers many of Heraachandras's quota-" 
tior.s to tlieir sources. A third anonymous commentary 
calls itself SabdamaharnavanySsa. There do not seem to 
be existing any more commentaries worth the name. 

61. Digests and manuals' and other miscellaneous works..^ 
Smaller manuals based on Hemachandra’s ^abdanusasana 
have also come down to us, the most famous by far being 
the Haima-kghuprakriya by Vinayavijayagani, pupil of 
Kirtivijayagani, It was composed in Saihvat 1710=1652 
A. D.‘‘ A commentary on it called Haima-prakasa was 
also written by the author some twenty-five years later.® 
A second digest referred to above, ^ called HaimakaumudI 
alias Chandraprabha, was put together in Sarfavat 1725 
(=1669 A. D.) by Meghavijaya, one of the suris who ‘'by 
the command of the lord of the country (Desapati) were 
provided with quarters for the rainy season in the palace 
of . 4 gfiravara. ‘’” This work is said to have been the model 
for the Siddliaiitakaunmdi. The facts may have been Just 
otherwise. 

Of lesser lights we have i. Punyasundaragayi who 
arranged for the school the different Sanskrit roots in 
their alphabetical order giving after each root its mean- 
irig, garia, and other conjugational peculiarities; ii. 

Srlvaliablmvachanacharya who wrote in Samvat 1661, 

. ■: ' 

1 Compare tlje foil owing stanzas in* 

from tlie Prasasti » 

^ -Bao before^ page 46j note B. 

0 5 Peterson's Repeat lilf p^ge 19, 

2 Cxnr|:os : 
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during the reign of Surasimha alias Siwairaj of Jodhapur, 
1594-1619 A. D, a commentary called Durgapadaprabodlm 
onHemachandra's-Linginusasana;’ lii. Hemahamsavijaya- 
gani who put together a collection of about 140 Paribha- 
shSs or maxims of interpretation used in Hemachaudra's 
gramjj^j;^ and wrote a commentary on them called 
NyiyarthamahjashS, in Sarhvat 1515 ® or A. B. 1457 at 
Ahmedabadj iv. Amarachandra, a pupil of Jinadattaslri of 
the Vayadagachchha, who lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century and wrote a work, called Syadisamuch- 
chya, on declensions and their irregularities; and v. 
Gunaratnasuri who wrote a work, called Kriyaratnasa- 
muchchaya, on the use and conjugational peculiarities of 
the more important Sanskrit roots. He was the pupil of 
Devasundarasnri and wrote this work in Sainvat 1466 
(=A. D. 1408).® At the end of his work, in nearly 80 
stanzas, he gives a succession of spiritual preceptors 
which is of considerable historical importance. 

62. Condusion of the Hemachandlra gchoo!.~~~Hemachandra 
was a prolific writer. In nearly every branch of litera- 
ture which he touched he has left one or more important 
works behind him. The school of grammar which he 
founded was not, however, destined to have a very long 
and even career of popularity. After the age of com- 
mentators which had its fullest swing in the fifteenth 
century, the work fell more or less into neglect, jperhaps 
for lack of originality but more probably because of the 
sectarian character of its founder and followers. Outside 
its circle it has not exerted much influence, while in its 
own circle it had to stand against two predecessors, Jainen- 
dra and ^akatSyana, and at least one successor, Malayagiri 
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je. 1 as seijoo!.— The name Ilatantra, according 

to the commentators, means a short treatise, a handbook 
ju other words in which the niceties of Pinisi’s grammar 
have been dispensed with for the benefit of beginners. 
This view gains plausibility ' from a statement In the 


l See Dr, Kicihorn’* report for 1880-Sl, page 46. 



VySkhyaaaprakriyi' which says that this grammar was 
pfiaiarily designed for the use of— 

flsrar: i 

W«rf flnr sT'^ft'^Tsfia:— 

Weber in his history of Indian Literature p. 327 notes 
that this grammar was meant for those who wished to 
approach Sanskrit through Prakrit, and that the Pali gram- 
mar of Eachchayana was based upon the Katantra. We 
have else where (page 10) spoken of the relation which Dr. 
Burnell discovered between this and the Tamil grammar, 
and of these again with the ancient Pratisakhyas and 
other Aindra treatises. Ail accounts thus agree in stating 
that the Katantra grammar was not the creation of a 
school, but was rather meant to satisfy a real popular 
need ; and looking to the intrinsic merits of the work 
itself, as also to the host of commentators that have been 
attracted towards it, it is clear that the work must have 
served its purpose pretty well, at least for a time. 

- ‘rmilliloiial accoMiit alwttt Sarvavarman* ilie loiiffier ©f. 

sciio©!.— Kataatra is otherwise knowrras Kaemira 
or KalapEy and. the traditional explaiiatioir’ of the' genesis 
. of these two names is as follows : ■ There , once li¥e,ci„ iiik' 
die Deccan a king called Satavahana^ who^ while one day 
having with his queen, was requested by her 

meaning ^^Pray, do not sprinkle any more 
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water on me.” Thereupon the ignorant king offered her 
■ftOme sr^veets. ^^hsei^trentlyj discoverinsf his error 

and feemg much ashamed of his. ignorance of Sanskrit, H 
requested his Pandit named Sarvavarman ‘ to demise e 
speedy method of learning grammar. The Pandit in his 
difficulty besought God Siva who ordered his son Kartti- 
keya or Kumara to accede to his wishes. Accordingly, 
KumSra revealed the sntras of the Kaumara grammar. As 
the God s vehicle, the bird Kalapin (peacock), was the in- 
strument of communication, the sntras also obtained their 
other name. This tradition— like most others of its kind 
—has probably a germ of truth. The date of the rise of 
this school as given by the tradition is not at all incon- 
sistent with other ascertained facts. Thus Durgasimhs 
the earliest known commentator on this grammar cannot 
as we shall presently see, be later than 800 A. D., and 
when we consider that he may not have been the ffrst 
cpmmentator on the Kitantra, and that, at any rate, the 
Sntrapatha known to him cannot be necessarily identical 
with that which was original, seeing that considerable 
differences are observable between his Sntrapatha and 
that current, for instance, in Kasmir since 1100 A. D.,— 
we may for the present accept the first century after 
Christ as the century which witnessed the rise of this 
grammar. 

65. EvSdeHce for later interpolations In the KStaatim Siitra- 
pstha.— Coming now to the work itself we notice that the 
Sntrapatha which now goes under the name of Sarv^var- 
man is divided into four parts : 

i- ^l^vrWTSr— Oonsiatiag of ^Tnrrgf, (fWT^r*) «n'f , 

(sttgrirr*) strasrsw#®- (w^y ’ 
VTf > and 

1 I adoptthieiom of the Bwae * llie sterred aamra ire dterirsr? 

ft fa'P iVit ^ 
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ii. Consisting of 5a»^;iT5^- 

|osiTf.TTi. ^Jrrtr'nr- 

• crT%?PIT 3 r> aJKi fe'W'^W'rr?]. 

iii. ®rri«5rrfrg’iJ*raT— -Consisting of TOtsHf*,' ssT^ris-^rff®, 

and 

i-<r. ^HT=PTOI-~Consisting of f|rfSfq'Tf*v' 4 ’iafrf®,!jr 4 f%'Tri’*i. 

in this connection the first -question to be raised is : 
Does the fourth part—the — belong to the author- 

ship of Sarvavarman himself, or was it only tacked on to 
his work by a later hand ? Most commentators, includ- 
ing Durgasimha, note that the word 1%^% which begins 
the first section of this prakarana is A mangala 

it is true, may come at the beginning of tae work as a 
whole or in the body of it : before commencing the 
various subdivisions of it. In this particular case Diirga- 
sirhha tells us He elsewhere 

tells us that the is the work of Kityayana.' Joga- 

raja the author of a work called the Padaprakari.itisangati'' 
and piobably the same person who is alluded to by 
Mafikha (circa 1135-45 A. D.) in his Srikautha-chaiitii, 
agrees in not assigning the ufSTC-W to the aulhorship of 
Sarvavarman ; only he makes Sakatayuua their author. 
Lastly, Rag hunandanah. roam ni, the authcr of a commen" 
taiy® on the Durgasimha-vriiti, credits Vaiaruchi with the 
aulhorship of the prakarna in questioiiT-srsi f ^4 wwrr 

ifItras/COTiaptenciBg tija vaiiaijs iysis of tke •EstjAiika-sliUi^.- 
sectioRs. ■ Aliemative Barnes , ItiR prlRlpri in Appt-iidiz 2 os 
are eBcloseik oiroular tlie ba^iis of ibo Deocaii College 

brackets. 292 of l;,s75-7dt : 

*1 See note 2-m psge^SI belom* ^ A ils* of the' woik p no. nf 
i ^ ^ ..L,, Kp4c£% Bccol^ S^Ues. 
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5jj«T ff I m ^ sf f<nf%?TT: I f# 

H#qrrftr 3 'il’ \ l';;Trrl:f!%rJrri% i Whoever be the real author, it 
is clear that the ^fsmor is a later addition to the original 
sntrapatha. 

Another clear case of later interpolations in the 
Katantra satrapatha is furnished by the three sections in 
rectangular brackets— M«nTr^, ifrq’j^^T’rRr, and ^rttrff^TRr— - 
which are absent in Durgasithha’s commentary but 
which are regularly found included in the Kasmirian satra- 
patha ^ And even in the sections which are common to 
both these there are so many variant readings® that we are 
probably Justified in inferring that the Katantra sotra- 
patha was in a very unsettled and changeable form when 
it reached Kasmir — probably long before it found an ex- 
positor in Durgasiriiha. 

Finally, the Hfe[?T<TrT belonging £0 the second prakara^a 
seems likewise to be not of the authorship of &rvavarman. 
The satras in this section (like those in the as 

given by the Kianiriau tradition) naturally arrange them- 
selves into aiuiRhaibh stanzas ; and although some satras 
here and there from this section have been in Professor 
Eggeling’s edition of the Katantra printed as such stanzas, 
still this general fact has not yet received sufficient atten- 
tion The inference is obvious. If Sarvavarman did not 
think it necessary to teach the section to his Royal 


1 Varariichi ia olten alifcts of son as Diirgnsimbn. ; and by 

Thi^ Iiidi-i office , an UiaiStlipalha put together 
855 purports 'to' be by Durgasiffibi Tlila 

Varariiclii’s com. on bis' own latter work dificrs 'Ocsiiiidei- 

wiiksb are Just tbeso ably from the Ih” 

stitraa. eluded in the regukr 

2 Outside Estoir tb© place of ' ■mtrian sUtrapstba, 

these fectiooo is taken up bj ' S A-feW' mob. are collected in Dr. 

’ a Li figSmiilSsana in 86 IrySs, Biihler’s report 1.875-76j 

attributed to Durgstma, wk» ■ pageoxsxiVt 
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pupil, no more did he care to teach him the section 
^or the section). And as it cannot be urged that 

the arf%fr section formed for the king a harder nut to 
crack than, for instance, the sjrwff section, there was no 
apparent need for Sarvavarman’s running into poetry 
and that for one or two sections only. The facts may 
hare been these : A manual which made the king pro- 
ficient in grammar in a few months’ time must have 
attracted the early notice of the pourtiers and subjects of 
the king. The omission of aflfcr and other sections may 
then have been noticed and rectified— either by theorigi- 
nal author or some other scholar. And the impetus to 
such additions being once given, the Katantra from being 
a mere handbook issued forth into a full-blown system. 

66 . Natar® ol Sarvavarman's work.-.The nature of the im- 
provements made by Sarvavarman on the current text- 
books of grammar is evident even from that portion 
of the Katantra which we have no hesitation in accepting 
as his own genuine work. These consist in i. dispensing 
with the artificial arrangement of the letters of the alpha- 
bet introduced by Pauini, and retaining in their stead 
their natural arrangement such as is found in the PrStisa- 

khyas.' ii. AsaconsquencethePaniniyapratyah§ras,which 

result in brevity as well as uninteliigibility, are dispens- 
ed with, their place being taken by the earlier and sim- 
pler Safijiias such as totw etc. This has saved 

the system the defining sStras, of which there is such a 
ntunber in Faiqini, iii. In the distribution of the subject 
matter, in preference to the old artificial arrangement of 
PS^ini there has been adopted one which is natural or 
topical, similar to that of the later Kaumudls. iv. Last- 
ly, as was essential in a work designed for beginners, the 

1 The flret sfltra of the Kstantre— 
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whole of the Vaidik! prakriya of PSijini and all the other 
rules of an exceptional or difScnlt character have been 
simply omitted. Thus instead of the nearly 4000 sotras of 
Panini, §arvavarman could finish his work in about 855 
sStras, or including the ^ section, 1400 sntras only. 

67. Early history of the K3tantra school —The intrinsic 
merits of the work as also the fact that its author was 
patronised by a powerful king of the Deccan ensured its 
rapid circulation even in countries as remote as Kasmir 
and (Heylon. The explanation of this popularity is also 
partly to be found in the fact that there was an urgent 
demand for such a work. The text-books in use prior to 
the advent of this school were intended rather for Pandits 
and monks than for the merchants and agriculturists, in 
whom nevertheless the desire to learn the language of 
the Scriptures and of refined society was not quite absent. 
This led to the detection, of inaccuracies and omissions in 
the original version of the grammar, which came to be 
rectified an the course of study, so that the original Sotra- 
pStba of ^rvavarman experienced, in the course of the 
next two or three centuries, the addition of the and 
'gfisTrtrtr and the substantial assimilation with SaktS- 
yana’s or Vararuchi’s During the period of its 

ensuing extensive circulation other minor changes or 
additions may have been made from time to time. The 
text must in any case have been pretty fairly fixed in at 
least two recensions, the northern and the southern, 
before it found an able commentator in Durgasirhha. 

68. Dargaslnalia and Ms vytttl.— Whether Durgasirfaha had 
any predecessors in the task of expounding the Katantr^ 
cannot now be ascertained. His was probably the first 
systematic attempt where necessary to explain and ampli- 
fy^ the KStantra grammar so as to make it as thorough- 

1 By oaeftES of giviag , TSrtikw, . the original sfitraa. Cf. %g 
iome of "wlrich later porainaa- : ingV edition, Notes, p. 57.®, 

tatoriiisve inoorpomted with 
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going as possible, without running counter to its original 
object of ease and simplicity. .As Durgasiiiiha is quoted 
by Hemachandra, and as he knew the Chandra Dhatu- 
pStha, on the basis of which he put together another 
Dhatupatha for the Katantra, Durgasiiiiha probably is to 
be assigned to the eighth centur3\ As the verse introduc- 
tory’ to his Uriadisutras contains an invocation to God 
Mva, Durgasimha probably was not a Buuddha, and if 
so, he is distinct from another Durgasirhha, the author of 
a comnientary on Durgasimha’s vritti, whose invocations 
points unmistakably to tiis faith. Durgasimha is also to 
be distinguished from later writers such as Durga, Dar- 
gatma, and Durgacharya. The last is the author of a 
Gommentary on the Nirukta, and one of the first two, 
if indeed they are two persons,® wrote a 1 iHganusasahas 
to the Katantra (see note a on page 85). 

69 . Cotnmentarles on Diirgo8lmh£.’s vrftiL— Writers subse- 
quent to Durgasiiiiha have mainly confined themselves -to 
writing commentaries on his masterly vritti. The earli- 
est of these is the Katantravistara by Vardhamana,* 

is the same 


whose patron was Karnadeva, wfiio probably 
who ruled Gujarat in A. D. :o88. Vardhamana is often 
quoted by Bopadeva in his Kavyakamadhenu. A writer 
called Mahamahopadhyaya Frith vidhara w'rote a sub- 
commentary on Vardhamina’s work. 


frr%W5%frr»iOTrnf- 
arJj;' 11 It has a rin^ of that 
faith about it. The other as 

we was a Biuicl'ilia. 

4 Golds liokcr l-eh\-ved Idin lo m 
the saiiif,'. the an' nor of thts 
GanaratoamohcdydbL :<• work 
composed 

As B. 


it 

aiirr# ^ t 

■ - T'lsit Btvies'Borgasimba 
a® wmx% I Compare 

Eggeling's Notes, p« 465 - 
Cn© of them baTe teea a 
compare tlie ws© s— 
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The next in succession comes Trilochanadasa,’ who 
is also cited by Bopadeva and by Vitthala the commenta- 
tor on the Sarasvata. He may have come very soon after 
Vardhamaua, His commentary is called Katantravrittipafi- 
jika, and from it we learn that the author was a Kayastha, 
the son of Megha and father to Gadadhara. Trilochanadasa 
has been himself commented upon by Jinaprabhastiri alias 
Jinaprabodha," by Kusala, by Ramachandra, and by other 
more modern writers. 

Maliadeva,, the author of a commentary called Sabda- 
siddhi, a Ms." of- which bears the date Samvat 1340, is chro- 
nologically the-next writer whom we have to notice. As, 
however, there is very little known about him either from 
his own works or from those of others, we shall pass on 
to later writers. 

Of these we have already alluded to Durga or Dur- 
gatma, author of a commentary on Durgasriiha’s vritti, 
^ho has often been confounded with Durgasimha himself. 
An anonymous writer has written a phundhika on the 
Katantravrilti, probably modelled upon a similarly named 
commentary on Hemachandra’s Sabdanusasana. No other 
commentaries on the Katantra that could be definitely 
assigned to a period anterior to 1 500 A, D., are now 
extant. See, however, §72. 

70 . Treatises accessory to the Katantra. — We liave already 
incidentally spoken above of the treatises accessory to 
Katantra. There are not many of them, and the majority 
of them are much later productions. The earlier oges 
are the Lihganusasana in 88 Sryas by Durga, and the 

1 He is nal to be icieutified with bodha see Pete-rson’s Report 

th© author of tbiifc name who for 1896-92, Index; aoii 

wrote the Katantrottaraparlilx- Kielhorn's report for 1880-81, 
shfa to' §rTpati(ktta’'s supple- ' Mss. bos. Bo and B6* 

Hient* B Ms* no*, 60 of Dr* Kiollicn'u'‘s 

2 For , particulars about, Jinapra- ' .■'..colleotiout'for 1880-Sl; 

[ Sk» Gr. ] 
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Uiiadipatha and the Dhalupatha by Durgasiriiha the 
author of the vritti. The DhSLupatlia is modelled upon 
that of Chamhagomiii, with only slight modifications. The 
genuine Kalapa-Dhatusatra, wliich differs considerably 
from the above, is flow reported to exist only in a Tibe- 
tiaii translation. 

7 L Historj' of the Kataatra s«haol in Brngai No definite 

inforimitioii exists as to when the Katantra rvas introduced 
into Bengal. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
arose in Bengal a liost of commentators and writers of 
supplements to the Katantra, and the grammar is there to 
this day most assiduously studied. Some of the most 
famous of these Bengali writers are : i. Ivaviraja who 
quotes Trilochauadasa and is quoted by Ilarirama ; ii. 
Kulachandra who is quoted by Kamadasa ; Gopinatha 
Tarkacharya who is commented upon by Ramachandra 
who also wrote a commentary on the Katantravrittipafi- 
jika ; iii, SrTpati who wrote a supplement to the Kataiv 
tra- which is honoured with commentaries written by 
Gopinatha Tarkacharya, Ramachandra Chakravarti, Siva- 
rama Chakravarti, and Pundarikaksha ; iv. Trilochana 
(not the older Trilochanadasa) who wrote an Uttarapari- 
sishta, giving therein such information on WTf , and 

^rPTRT as had escaped Sripati ; and several others. Most 
of these writers came from the Vaidya community of 
Bengal, and their object in all cases has been, by partial 
or wholesale borrowing from all available sources, to 
make the Katantra as complete and up-to-date as possi- 
ble, so as to prevent its being neglected in the course of 
the struggle for existence which began with the modern 
revival of Panini under the auspices of the Kaumudikaras, 
and the simultaneous springing into existence of a large 
number of otl^er modern schools of grammar. At present, 
gs before observed, the study of the Katantra is confined 
to only a few districts of Bengal. 
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72 . History of the Katantra school lu K3smir — -In Kasmir 
tho school had a slightly varied development. The Sntra- 
patdia received there was, as we saw, considerahly 
different from tliat known to Diirgasittiha ; ami we con 
hence conclude that the Kasmirian Pundits got familiar 
with the works of Durgasimha mucli later. Until then 
they busied themselves with writing original commen- • 
taries and digests on the Katantra which, as Dr. Bllhler 
observes, has been the grammar of the Kasmirians from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. Only a few of 
their works in Mss. have so far been available. There 

is among others a work called the BilabodhinI by 
Bhatta Jagaddhara with a Nyasa upon it by a writer 
called Ugrabhati, who, if identical with his name-sake 
who was a teacher of grainnaar to Anaudapala and whose . 
book (as Alberiinl says) was made fashionable in KaismTr 
by liberal donations from the royal pupil to the Pandits, 
must be placed in the latter part of the tenth century.’ 
Another rather well-known book is the Laghuvritti by 
Chhichhubhatta, which perhaps belongs to about the 
same time.s Of later and less important books there is 
quite a number. The modern popular books of grammar 
in Kasmir are based on the Katantra, 

The Sarasvata School 

73. The S3ra.svatft school : Its date.— The origin of tli« 
Sarasvata school of grammarians cannot be put down to a 
date very much earlier than 1250 A. D., when Bopadeva 
the autlior of the Mugdhabodha flourished, seeing that he 

1 See Vincent Smith’s Bavly Uis- in 1§7S-7C eentaing at the eucl 
tory of India, Third edition, the following oolophon : 50 % 
p. 382, note. 

The Deccan College Mb. of the (hIt which perhaps stands 
work brought over by Biiblor ; for 6ako 1037 =5 1115 A, D, 
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original order of the Butras 
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ti»vaxtlpichSrya_ln hl$ ^ SSras- 


vata-prakriya. Thus in two 
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98 and no. 210 of A. 18S2-83) 
the total liiindief (»f sutkis m 
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Boroe vai'tikiiri distinctly given 
h}'' Aiiubhutisvaulpuchurya as 
sneh. We have in fact to 
distinguish clearly between 
the Sarasvata-mulasntra patha 
and ilic Sarasviitaprakriya- 
sutrnpath.a. 
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nowhere refers to the Sarasvata school. If the school 
existed in his days— if it had attained a sufficient stand- 
ing in the eyes of scholars — we should naturally expect 
Bopadeva to mention it, just as he does many other estab- 
lished schools and authors. Nor does the school appear 
to have been knovrii to Hemachandra. Further, none of 
the commentaries on the Sarasvata belongs to a date 
earlier than 1450 A. D., and the majority of them w^ere 
•writte.n in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Looking to the native places of the different commenta- 
tors and the places where the Mss. were copied or dis- 
covered, it has to be admitted that the influence of the 
school, even in the most glorious period or its existence, 
was mostly limited to Northern India : to Gujarat, Naga- 
pur, Udepur, Bikaner, Delhi and Bengal. The school 
continued in vigour down to the modern revival of Panini 
under the auspices of Bhattoji Dikshita and his pupils, 
when most schools of grammar began to decline and were 
driven into the corners of Bengal and other out-lying 
districts. The Sarasvata school was probably the last to 
go. These facts when taken in conjunction with the 
extremely simple and brief manner in which the Sarasvata 
treats its entire subject— 700 satras' as against the 4,000 
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o£ Piidni— render plausible the inference that the Saras- 
vata school, like the Katantra, arose in response to a defi- 
nite demand. This time the demand probably came from 
the Muhammedan rulers of India who felt it necessary to 
promote the study of Sanskrit, were it only for the pur- 
pose of criticising works written in that language. Thus 
Gaisuddin Khilgi the peaceful and enlightened ruler of 
Malva, Salemshah (1555 to 1556) the emperor who ruled 
Delhi during Humayun’s wanderings, and Jahangir, the 
Conqueror of the world— all these alike encouraged the 
study of the Sarasvata grammar as being the one calcu- 
lated to produce greatest results with the least effort. 
Indian princes like Udayasing of Udepur (1679 A'. D.) 
also found it easier and less likely to interfere with their 
usual enjoyments to study this grammar. We shall 
presently consider the special features to which the 
Sarasvata owed its popularity amongst the aristocracy ; in 
tJie meanwhile it may be assumed as very probable that 
the Muhammedan rule of India is to be credited with 
liavinff produced the demand which eventually led to the 
rise of the school of grammar with which we are at pre- 
sent concerned.! 

74 . Special features of the Sarasvata. — Ihese special fea- 
tures are not very far to seek ; and prominent amongst 
them is brevity of treatment. \¥hen we remember that 
schools like those of Jainendra and Bopadeva, whose 
avowed object was to curtail and -improve upon Panini as 
far as practicable, could not conveniently treat of tl^eir 
subject in less than 3000 and 1200 sntras respectively ; 
or that the school which in current opinion was labelled 
the short school—Katantra— -has more than 140^ sutras. 


1 It is liccessarj to empliasise 
tins ID order to counteract the 
tendency to lock npon the,- 


Jghun as a purely deatrnctive 
■force. , The Instance before m 
one oitt of uiany« 



This has been made possible, of course, by a studied 
avpidance of all difficult and out-of-the-way forms, the 
object being to learn grammar not for its own sake but 
as a medium for the study of literature. The Vedic irre- 
gufarities and accents are left out, as also any detailed 
consideration of the Unadis. Sometimes this process was 
carried too far and then later it was found necessary to 
insert vartikas such as or nsrr- 

or again wmrr: ^risw:, 

where it was discnvefed that even some of the commoner 
forms of words romped unnoticed. 
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it was certainly an achievement for the Saras%’ata gram- 
mar to compass the whole subject in 700 aphorisms only. 


More important than brevity is simplioity, ; and in 
this respect also the Sarasvata compares favourably with 
its predecessors. The Sarasvata uses pratyaharas but 
dispenses with tire puzzling its so that in its terminolofi 
the letters ^r, Zt cT, tf, T, for instance, are indicated by the 
formula 1 his method has the advantage of pointing 
out at a glance the letters included in the application of 
a rule, which Pauini’s fails to do, except to the initiate. 
The other technicalities adopted by the Sarasvata are of 
the simplest kind and are such that the meaning is evi- 
dent from the word itself etc.), or is estab- 

lished by the concensus of grammarians ^TT^fT, 

STTiiiT, etc.). Accordingly, the 
Sarasvata very rarely goes out of its way to explain its 
Sanjnas and thus, without sacrificing simplicity, gains 
enormously in economy. The order followed is, of course*, 
the natural or the topical one. The language of the 
satras is easy, and in their interpretation we have not to 
follow the guidance of any paribhhashas. No book on 
paribhashas has come down to us in connection with this 
school. 
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7S. TfsiiltJona! foitader oS thf Sai’asvata 0 c!iool.— The person 
\vho is credited with the authorship oC these vartikas to 
the SSra&Tata is an ascetic called Anubhutisvarnpachar 3 'a. 
Tradition goes further aijd makes him the direct recipient 
of the reveiation of the. slitras from the Goddess Saras- 
vatf, after whom the schooi gets its name. This does 
■not seem to be, however, the tight view. We know that 
Anubhulisvarnpacharya, gives in his Sarasvata-prakriya 
some vartikas, and this is incompatible with his being the 
Svitrakaru, as there was nothing to prevent him from turn- 
ing his vartikas into so many sutras. Secondly, some of the 
rtiles which Anubhotisvarapacharya gives in his commen- 
tary are absent in other commentaries. Lastly, though 
this has hardly much bearing on the question before us, 
Anubntisvarnpacharya is the spiritual name of a man about 
whom, we know nothing. On the contrary Kshemendra 
at the end of his commentary on the Sarasvata-prakriya has 
the colophon--?fw#!rt!=?r=5rT%nw 

thereby making Nareadra the author of the Sarasvata. 
Again, Araritabharati another commentator has the fol- 
lowing : 

rTvrrq'ra’ fhur ii 

A grammarian Narendracharya is also quoted by Vittha- 
lacharya in his PrakriyakaumudTprasada. Although as 
a result of these conflicting facts we are not justified 
in throwing any doubt upon the historical existence of 
Anubhutisvarnpacharya, still we must admit that he is no 
more than a name for us, and to set against him ’^e 
have another- — Narendra or Narendracharya — who must 
have written some original work on the Sarasvata, no 
trace of which has, however, been hitherto diqpovered. 
We may observe in passing that such a confusion of 
names is more likely to occur in the case of modern 
writers, especially obscure writers ; and such we might 
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assume was the person who, in response to a felt 
demand, produced the Sarasvatasfitras, and thus made it. 
possible even for the foreign rulers of India to get an 
insight into Sanskrit literature. 

76- Ths Sarasvata’-prakriya of Aaubhutisvai’upacharya -~Frotn 
this obscure and almost mythical personage, who could 
not have lived prior to the establishment of Muhammedan 
rule in India, our next leap in the history of this school 
is to Anubatisvarnpacliar}ni the author of the Sarasvata- 
prakriya. He may have had one or two predecessors in 
his task. Anyhow when he took up the task, there was 
probably such a confusion in the order of the Sarasvata- 
slitras that he found it necessary to rearrange 
the whole matter for logical presentation. 

Auubhutisvarapacharya could not have lived earlier 
than 1250 and later than 1450, when Pufijaraja the ear- 
liest of his known commentators lived. When the sOtras 
once received a stereo-typed form at the hands of Anu- 
bhatisvarnpa, the future history of this school is mainly 
one of commentaries and sub-comraeutaries ; and the fact 
that very few of the commentators-— and they are over 
fifteen in the course of about i75 years— make any really 
original contribution, but confine themselves merely to 
an explanation more or less accurate, only means that 
the grammar was meant for practical purposes only. 
That there should have arisen so many commentators at 
all is to be explained on the ground that the several local 
Pandits felt it necessary, in vindication of their scholar- 
ship, to write for their patrons fresh commentaries rather 
than take up those already existing. 

77. , Commentators on the SSrasvata-prakriya.— -We shall 
now give short notices of these commentators one by orle. 

Pa»jargja.-He belonged to the Srlmala family of 
Malabar which some time or other settled in MSIva. He 
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gives his ancestry in the prasasti at the end oi his com- 
mentary, from which we learn that he was a minister to 
Gaisudin Khiiji of Malva (i469-t5oo). Pufijaraja seems 
to have carried on the administration very efficiently 
collecting round him a band of learned admirers, and 
indulging in numerous acts of charity and relief. He must 
have lived in the last quarter of the fifteenth century. He 
also wrote a work on alankara called fesuprabodha, and 
another larger work called Dhvanipradipa.’ 

AmrittibhSratl.— As above pointed out, this commenta- 
tor mentions Narendranagari as an influencial writer on 
the Sarasvata. AmritabhSrati was a pupil of Amalasara- 
svati, and he bears the title r<aT 5 T^‘WTf . His com- 

mentary is called Subodhika. Unfortunately all the 
existing mss. of this commentary contain such a confu- 
sion as to the name of the author and of his guru, some 
stating the work to be that of Visvesvarabdhi, pupil of 
Advayasarasvati, others that of Satyaprabodhabhattaraka, 
pupil of Brahmasagaramuni, that it is hard to get at the 
truth. As the earliest known ms. of this work is dated 
Sarhvat 1554, the author must have lived about the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. The work is said to 
have been composed at the holy place of Purushottama: 
^ 3)qr^nf% 1 

Kshemendra.— We next take this commentator not be- 
cause he comes chronologically next but because he, like 
Amritabharati, speaks of Narendra. The only personal 
information we have of him is that he was the pupil of 
Krishnasrama and the son of Haribhatta or Haribhadra, 
a fact sufficient to indicate that he was other than the 
great Kshemendra of KSsmir, wrho lived a full century 
before Bopadeva. Kshemendra speaks of some predeces- 
sors of his, and he is in turn quoted by Jagannatha, the 

1 See Dr. Bhandarkar’s Eeport for 1882-83, p. 12. 
iJCSk.Gr. 3 
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author oi 9 §rapradlpika, and unfavourably criticised by 
Bhatta Dhanesvara who explicitly calls his own commen- 
tary 1 r^fl%wr?rW 5 T. As a ms. of this last work is dated 
Sarhvat 1653, it clearly follows that Kshemendra could 
not have lived later than the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 

caiandraklrtl.— His commentary is indifferently called 
Subodhika or Dipika. From the prasasti given at the 
end of this commentary we learn that the author was a 
Jain belonging to the Brihad-Gachchha of Nagpur, resid- 
ing in a Jain Tirtha called Kautika, and 1 5th in succession 
from the founder of the Gachchha, Devasnri (Sarfi. 1174). 
He had a pupil called Harshakirti who wrote this com- 
mentary at first hand, and who himself produced a Dhatu- 
patha and a commentary for the Sarasvata grammar. 
From the prasasti of this latter work we learn that 
Chandrakirti was honoured by Sahi Salem’ (a. d, 1545 to 
1553) the emperor of Delhi. Chandrakirti thus belongs to 
the second quarter of the sixteenth century. 

Ma(ihava.~The son of Kahnu and pupil of Sriranga. 
He mentions several commentators before him. If the 
date of a ms. of his commentary (Sam. 1591) is correct, 
he must be placed earlier than Chandrakirti. 

Vasudevabhattii.-"He calls himself the pupil of Chandi- 
svara and gives* the date of his commentary to be Sarh- 
vat 1634. The commentary is called Sarasvataprasada. 

Maniana.— -From the colophon at the end of the 
we learn that Mandana was the Maha-pradhana and 
Sanghapati to Alpasahi. His father was named Vahada 

1 Compare— 2 Compare— 
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and he belonged to the Kharatara Gachchha. The com- 
mentary subsequent to the seems to have been 

written by one of his pupils. From one of the mss. of 
the commentary (Dec. Coll, collection, no. 13 of 1877-78) 
we gather that Alpasahi or Alam was a king of Maiva, 
whose minister (araatya) was known as Padama. V 5 hada 
the father of Mandana was a brother to this Padama, and 
was, besides, himself a Sanghe. 4 vara or Sanghapati. Our 
Mandana accordingly must have inherited his father’s 
oiBce and title. We are not yet certain as to who this 
Alpasahi, king of Maiva, was.’ Probably he was merely 
some local chieftain. The earliest dated ms. of the com- 
mentary belongs to the year 1574 A. d. 

Megharatna.— He 'was a Jain belonging to the Brihat- 
Kharatara Gachchha, and the pupil of Vinayasundara. 
The commentary is called Saras vatavyakaranadhundhika 
or Sarasvatadipika. A ms. of this work is dated Samvat 
idi4 (A. D. 1556), and this gives the lower limit for Megha- 
ratna. 

Dhanesvara. — He wrote his commentary with the 
avowed object of correcting Kshemendra. As a conse- 
quence he comes after Kshemendra and before 1595 A. D., 
when one of the mss. of Dhanesvara’s commentary was 
copied. He has written, as mentioned in the pra 4 asti of 


Professor S. B* Bhandarkar 
bis Beport of a second tour in 
search of mss. in Bajputana 
and Central India (1904--5 and 
1905-6) mentions a on 

which is 

written in Samvat 1369. This 
f^cc|tirar was made during the 
reign of AlpakiiSna who has 
been identified with the bro- 
ther-in-law of Snjtan Alaodin 


(Elliot and Dowson, iii. pp. 
m and tmi ■ If this Alpa- 
khSna be the same as onr 
AlpaaUhi, Mandana will have 
to be placed even before 
PunjarSja, which however does 
not appear very likely. 

He must be distinguished from 
Bopadeva’s preceptor, who was 
^iso named Ph®^Be^vara. 
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five stanzas at the end o£ the irf%?r section of the com- 
mentary, a Tika on the Mahabhashya called Chintamani, 
a new grammar for beginners called Prakriyamani, and 
a commentary on a stotra from the Padmapura^. 

Jagannstha.— This commentator also quotes and is 
tlierefore later than Dhanendra. We know nothing per- 
sonal about Jagannatha. The commentary bears the name 
of Sarapradipika. 

Kasinatha.— His commentary is called Sarasvatabha- 
shya, but is not so diffuse as the name would imply. 
The author is not communicative about himself and the 
only thing that can be definitely asserted of him is that 
he must have lived prior to i6io A. D., when a ms. (no. 
293 of 1880-81) of his commentary was copied down at 
Barhanpur. 

Bbatta Qopaia.— Is another commentator who can be 
similarly disposed of by noting that a ms. of his corn- 
mentary was copied in A. D. 1615. 

sahajakiiti.— It is a relief to come from these sha- 
dowy figures to one who is somewhat less chary of giving 
us information about himself. Sahajakiriti was a Jain, a 
Vachanacharaya and a pupil of Hemanandanagani of 
the Kharatara Gachchha. The com. is called SSrasvata- 
prakriyavartika and was composed’ in A. D. 1623. 

Hansavijayagaal.— The contribution of this author is 
v^ry slight, he having been apparently content to write a 
very diffuse com. called ^abdarthachandrika on the in- 
troductory verses of the SSrasvataprakriya. He was 
the pupil of Vijayananda and flourished about Samvat 
1708 = A. D. 1650. 


1 Compare— 
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Ramabhatta.— This author's com. is a curiosity not so 
much for its subject matter as for the manner of its com- 
pilation. The com. is called Vidvatprabodhini or Ram- 
bhattl after the author. At the end of each section of 
the copa- the author gives in one to five stanzas details 
about himself, his family, his travels, and his literary 
works, from which we learn i. tliat the author was an 
Andhra coming from the Telangana country, or more 
definitely, from the regions around the Urangala hills, 
where ruled in his days a king called Prataparudra, in 
whose court was the great pandit called Uddana or 
Udayana; ii. that the author's father was one Narasirhha 
and his mother a very pious lady called Kama. Having 
led a very happy life in his native place and written 
various literary works— among others, commentaries on 
the three Kavyas of the great KSlidasa— the author in the 
company of his wife, two sons called Lakshmidhara and 
JanSrdana, and daughters-in-law starts, at the advanced 
age of seventy-seven, on a pilgrimage to holy places. 
During the halts of the journey such leisure moments as 
the author could command were employed in writing the 
present commentary. The main interest of the work lies 
in the record which is kept of the holy places visited on 
the way. At the conclusion of every section, the inci- 
dents of the pilgrimage are versified and written down as 
a sort of a pra^asti, together with a stanza or two in 
praise of the filial affection and dutifulness of the two 
sons. Although the diary is not as accurate and detailed 
as we would wish and the incidents of the journey by »no 
means unusual yet the picture it gives of the real social 
life some three hundred years ago is by no means void of 
charm. It is to be regretted that none of the mss. acces- 
sible are complete. 

In addition to these names there could be mentioned 
a few others — ^such as Ratnakara, NarSyanabharati, 
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Kshemankara, Mahidhara, etc. — but we have had already 
a wearisome list of them, sufficient to indicate the course 
of development of the school since its origin in the 
thirteenth century. It is necessary, however, to mention 
a few more writers who wrote commentaries on the 
Sarasvata independently of the Sarasvataprakriya, al- 
though none extant is older than that work. 

78 Commentaries on the SSrasvata independently of the 
PrakriyS.— The most famous of these, as having given rise 
to more than one sub-commentaries is the Siddhantachan- 
drika by RamchandraOTama. As we possess little infor- 
ma.tion about this author, we at once turn to his com- 
mentators. These are i. Lokesakara, son of Kshemankara 
and grandson of Ramakara. He wrote a com. on the 
Siddhantachandrika called Tattvadipika in the year 
i. e. A. D. 1683. And ii. Sadananda who 
wrote a com. called Subodhini, which has been pub- 
lished at Benares. Ramachandrasrama appears also to 
have written an abridgment of his own com. called 
Laghu-Siddhantachandrika . 

Another independent com. on the Sarasvata sntras is 
by Tarkatilakabhattacharya, the son of Dvarika or 
DvarakSdasa and the younger brother of Mohana Madhu- 
sudana. The author points* out many interpolations in 
the works of Anubhntisvarupacharya. He wrote his 
work in 1614 A. D. in the reign of Jahangir.® 

biddhantaratna by Jinendu or Jinaratna is yet an- 
other. We know nothing about it or its author. The com. 
is very short and probably very modern. 

One more extensive work on the Sarasvata remains 
to be mentioned, it was undertaken by a pupil of Bha- 

1 With the iKutw- 2 Corapare-»T«m 5 f^^trt%( 1672 ) 

snft “ar stew 1 #- 
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ttoji Dikshita, Raghunatha by name. It is called Laghu- 
bhashya and aspires to treat of the various grammatical 
topics after the manner of Patafijali. Raghunatha was a 
Nagara, the son of Vinayaka, and belongs, as the pupil 
of Bhattoji to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

79. Treatises accessory to the Sarasvata.—Of accessory 
treatises in connection with the Sarasvata there are very 
few. There are no works on Unadis or Paribhashas. 
A Dhatupatha with a com. on it called Tarangini was 
composed, as stated above, by Harshakirti, pupil of Chan- 
drakirti. His date, therefore, is cir. i 56 o A. D. A writer 
called Jnanatilaka has put together all the examples of 
and affixes based on the Sarasvata chapters 
dealing with them. A ms. of this work is dated Saihvat 
1704. Another writer named Madhava has attempted a 
derivation of words according to the Sarasvata. His date 
is probably^ 1680; and these are all, or at any rate, all 
Worth noticing. 

As the Sarasvata was meant to be the shortest and 
the easiest manual of Sanskrit grammar, it would seem 
that no further abridgments of it were called for. The 
facts are otherwise. Besides the Laghusiddhantachandri- 
ka above noticed, an author called Kalyanasarasvati has 
produced a small work called Laghusaras- 

vata. He lived probably towards the close of the i8th 
century. 

80. General review of the history of the 5arasvata school.— 
Taking now a general review of the history of this school 
it will be perceived that the Sarasvata like the Katantra, 
sprang up in response to the felt need of the time, 
and having once attained a fixity of form, the work con- 
tinued to be studied in all parts of Northern India by the 

3 Compare at (?) ft 11 
|^{?) a*rT I stg- 


ro4 
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help of the numerous commentaries which came into 
existence simultaneously and on all sides. Each com- 
mentary may be looked upon as having centered within 
itself the literary longings of the country around its 
place of nativity. And in later times there were made 
no attempts to improve or supplement the Sarasvata, 
simply because the students of the Sarasvata did not 
wish to be erudite grammarians, considering grammar only 
as a means to an end. Only one such attempt by a 
pupil of Bhattoji has come down to us ; but by that time 
the Kaumudls and the abridgments of Varadaraja and 
others had fairly ousted the Sarasvata from the field. 

It is an interesting coincidence that when the British 
rulers of India were first actuated by a desire to acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the literature and the 
ancient traditions of their subjects through the medi um 
of Sanskrit, one of the earliest and the easiest of anglo- 
sanskrit grammars that was written was Wilkin’s, the 
basis for which was just this same Sarasvata. At present 
the school has very little following. Its study is mainly 
confined to the provinces of Behar and Benares. 

The School of Bopadeva 

81. The school of Bopadeva. —This is a comparatively 
recent school of grammarians. Consequently there is no 
tradition of divine revelation attaching to the Mugdha- 
bodha, the chief text-book of the school, but it is accepted 
a^the work of a real ‘human author called Bopadeva. 

82. The date of Bopadeva.— Bopadeva was the son of a 
physician named Kesava and his teacher’s name was 
Dhane^. Bopadeva’s birth-place is said to have been 
somewhere near the modern Daulatabad in the Mahratta 
country, then ruled by the YSdavas of Devagiri. Bopa- 
deva is quoted by MallinStha (cir. 1350) in his commen- 
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tary on the Kumara, and he is known’ to have been the 
protege of Hemadri, who was a minister (sftgrforrr^r) 
to Mahadeva the Yadava king of Devagiri (1260-1271 
A. D.), and to his successor Ramadeva. Bopadeva's father 
as well as teacher lived at a place called Sartha situated 
on the banks of the VaradS. He was thus a native of 
the Berars.® Although born of Vaidya parents he bears the 
surname Gosvami or high priest. Bopadeva was a scholar 
of great renown and a voluminous writer. Besides the 
Mugdhabodha, Kavikalpadruma, and its commentary — 
the Kamadhenu — Bopadeva has written the Muktaphala 
and Harililavivarana (both dealing with the Bhagavata- 
purana), a medical work called Satasloki, and a treatise 
on Dharmasastra.3 


83, The object of Bopadeva’s Mugdhabodha- — We have seen 
how various attempts were made quite early to improve 
upon Panini's grammar by making his rules more terse 
and accurate. Where these attempts were made in 
the way of vartikas or commentaries, they increased 
the student’s difficulties rather than simplified them. And 
where attempts were made to establish a new school 
independently of Panini, the founders were in most cases 
the followers of some unorthodox church, so that the 
need of a fresh manual ( as distinguished from a mere re- 
cast of old rules and terms) remained as pressing as ever. 


the Bhagavata oaa be proved 
from various arguments t 
amongst otliers the following 
quotation 

I f 

ft* frs « ) from the 
63) of 

edited (1900) by Eanga^ 
cha;rya, who tries to prove its 
gonumeness* 


« — from the ^^f- 

II— from the f rr- 

2 Dr. Bhaudarkar's BarJy History 

of the Deccan, p. 89. 

3 That Bopadeva did not write 
i4 [ Sk. Gr, ] 
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It was at sucK a juncture that Bopadeva wrote his Mug- 
dhabodha. His object therein was simplicity coupled 
with brevity. The first he attained by following the 
natural mode of presentation such as is found in the 
Katantra. For the second, the adopted Panini’s pratya- 
hara-sntras-— making in them the changes necessary for 
their adoption to his own system. He omits all notices 
of accents, and the Vedic peculiarites are dismissed in 
one (the last) sutra— srpj airfSr, corresponding to Paziini’s 
oft-repeated ^5? Another feature which we notice 

in this grammar for the first time is its religious element. 
In the choice of examples illustrating his rules Bopadeva 
has taken care to use wherever possible the names of Hari 
Hara, and other gods.* Bopadeva is here equally partial 
to Hari, Hara, or Rama ; but later waiters have outdone 
him in this respect. Even the technical terms of some of 
these modern grammarians are the names of Krishna, 
Radha, §iva, Durga, etc. We shall have occasion to revert 
to these later, 

Bopadeva’s technical terms often deviate from Pani- 
ni’s.^ Owing to the absence of all the its of the Paniniya 
system and a slightly varied arrangement of letters, the 
pratyaharas or rather the satnaharas of Bopadeva are quite 
puzzling to a student of Panini ; and since all ancient 
writers and commentators have followed the Paniniya 
grammar in their writings, this extreme divergence from 
his system prevented the Mugdabodha from being studied 
in all parts of India, which its clear and logical method 
entitled it to be. 


Thus is illustrated by 

spuft, 57SSH?i?r, the 

optional forms ijyf, <1^, etc- 
are shown by— fit 


instance of is — riu* JTc^r- 

IDTRf 

and so on everywhere. 

2 For example, ^ for mg f for 
|f% ; 5ltw for fST for 
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84. Later history of Bopadeva’s school.— From what is said 
■just now we are not to conclude that the Mugdhabodha 
was never widely popular. In the two centuries preced- 
ing the rise of the Mahratta power and the revival of Paci- 
ni it enjoyed a wide currency as well in the land of its 
origin as elsewhere. This is clear from the statements of 
Bhattoji-dikshita. in the Sabdakaustubha and in the Mano- 
rama. In the latter he says— 

11 

He is also at great pains to refute the opinions of 
the author of the Mugdhabodha, which must have domi- 
nated the literary world before the advent of Bhattoji. 

It was only in the seventeenth century that like other 
non-Paninlya systems of grammar this school liad to take 
refuge in a country which was farthest removed from 
Mahratta influence, that is, Bengal, or rather the neigh- 
bourhood of Nadia on both the sides of the Ganges, 
where it continues to be assiduously studied to the present 

day. 

During the few centuries oF its existence the Mug- 
dhabodha has produced quite a bewildering number of 
digests and commentaries. The most celebrated of the 
commentaries is that of Ramatarkavagisa, a profound 
logician and an adept in the grammars of other schools 

(,TTf5r«mt?nrTW5rT^O> ' 

ly draws to supply errors or omissions m the Mugdha- 
bodha. He is quoted by Durgadasa (1639 A. D.) Who 
wrote a commentary on the Kavikalpadruma. 

Durgadasa also quotes Ramananda, Devidasa, and 
Kasisvara and his predecessors, while he is in his turn 
quoted by Vidyavagik, BholSnatha, and Ramabhadranya- 

ySlankara. 
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A few more names are given by Aufrecht, but they 
need not detain us here. Of modern commentaries on 
the Mugdhafaodha there is no end. Most of these are 
produced in Bengal. 

85. Supplements and accessory treatises of the Mugdhabodha— 
As the aim of the Mugdhabodha was brevity, it was inevi- 
table that it should have omitted several obscure rules. 
Accordingly we find three attempts made one after 
another to supply the defects : by Nandaki^orabhatta, by 
Kasjsvara, and by Ramatarkavagisa. The first of these 
gives his date— tHRW that is, A. D. 1398. He 
was therefore a very early writer. Of other modern 
attempts we need not speak anything. 

As to accessory treatises Bopadeva himself left none, 
except the Kavikalpadruma, which is a list of roots ar- 
ranged accordingly to their endings, and a commentary 
on the same called Kamadhenu, the chief import- 
ance of which for us lies in its numerous quotation?. 
Attempts more or less successful have been since made to 
give to this school other accessory treatises. Ramachandra- 
vidyabhnshna (§aka 1610) wrote a Paribhashavritti. Rama- 
tarkavagisa put together an alphabetically arranged Una- 
dikosa, And there are other minor works attributed, 
probably by mistake, to Bopadeva himself. 

The Jaumara School 

86- Tile Jaumara school of Kramadlsvara. — The name by 
which this school is popularly known is a misnomer. It 
comes from Jumaranandl the most celebrated writer of the 
school, though we have reason to think that he lived some 
time after its founder. This was Kramadlsvara styled 
Nothing is known of Kramadisvara’s 
parentage and nativity. His work is called Sankshipta- 
sara, indicating by it that it was an epitome or an abridg- 
ment of some larger grammar ; and as it could be the 
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abridgment of no other grammar than Panini’s, it is pos- 
sible that this was the first of its kind, prior to the Pra- 
kriya- and Siddhanta-kaumudis. Aufrecht in fact makes 
the school even anterior to Bopadeva, though Colebrooke 
places it immediately after. 

87. Special features of the Jaumara ~ Kramadlsvara seems 
to have composed his grammar on the model of Bhartri- 
hari’s Mahabhashya*dipika, and he has taken most of his 
illustrations from the Bhattikavya. The work meant as 
an epitome of the Ashtadhyayl is about three-fourths as 
large as that work. The only changes effected by Kram- 
adlsvara were confined to the rejection of a few super- 
fluous or difficult rules of PSnini and the adoption of a 
different mode of arrangement. The work is divided into 
seven padas,’ the eighth dealing with Prakrit being add- 
ed later. In the mode of systematising the grmmati- 
cal material, as also in accuracy and method, the gram- 
mars of Bopadeva and others certainly compare favour- 
ably with this grammar, which may be due to its being 
perhaps the first of its kind. Still it is not altogether 
wanting in correct reasoning, and the erudition displayed 
by Kramadlsvara is far in advance of that of popular 
grammarians. 

88. Commentaries on the Jaumara*— The Sankshiptasara as 
it left the hands of Kramadlsvara must have been either 
incomplete or deficient, and it has undergone a more or 
less thorough revision at the hands of Jumaranandl who^is 
styled in the mss. HflTTSTTf^RTST. Detractors of the school 
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title it is quoted by Bharata the commentator on the 
Bhattikavya. Juraarnandi’s seems to have been the ear- 
liest exposition of this system. He has also revised for 
this school the Paciiniya Dhatupatha.’ 

Next to Rasavati, Goylchandra's commentary deserves 
a brief mention. Goyichandra styles himself 
which may be either a patronymic or some religious or 
political title the significance of which is lost to us.® The 
best part of Goyichandra^s commentary is that on the fifth 
or the Karaka pada, which along with its able and learn- 
ed gloss by Abhiramavidyalankara is studied even by the 
students of other schools for the sake of a correct and 
complete understanding of syntax. Besides this commen- 
tary Goyichandra has also written a work on the Unadis, 
and a list of some 127 paribhashas. 

Goylchandra’s commentary is further commented 
upon by Nyayapanchanana, son of Vidyavinoda, a ms. of 
which is dated &ka 1634; by Kekvadeva styled Tarka- 
panchananabhattacharya by Chandrasekharavidyalan- 
kara ; by Vamsivadana, Harirama, and many others. In- 
dependently of Goylchandra’s gloss there do not seem to 
be in existence any notable commentaries on the Jaumara 
grammar. Colebrobke mentions only one by Gopala- 
chakravarti. 

89. Present status of the Jaumara school.— -Next to the Kat- 
antra this grammar has the widest circulation at present 
in Western Bengal, where it disputes with Mugdhabodha 
the palm for supremacy. The literary activity of the 
school — such as it is — is not yet over. 

1 Compare ms. no. 196 of Notices, 3 The commentary is calledarRjftor. 

second aeries, vdl. i. and regarding it the 

2 Explained as— !3V*mrRr«T author 8ays--»rN?^s^?Ttr 

I tt?iT 3Tr!r«n''(%fdr- 
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The Saupadma School 

90. The Saupadma school of Padmanabhadatta,~The origi- 
nator o£ this school is a Maithila Brahman named Padma- 
nabbadatta, the son of Damodaradatta and grandson of 
Sridatta. This Padmanabhadatta is to be distinguished 
from another writer of the same name, the son .of Ganes- 
vara and grandson of Sripati, who wrote for the school a 
work called Prishodaradivritti, which was written, accord- 
ing to the author’s own statement, in Saka 1297 (A. D. 
1375). If this date be correct’ it follows that the other 
Padmanabhadatta, the founder of the Saupadma school, 
was either a contemporary or lived very shortly after 
UJjvaladatta, whom he mentions as one of hisauthorities® 
in his lexicon called Bhuriprayoga. His being placed in 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century does not, at 
any rate, conflict with any other hitherto ascertained 
facts. 

. 91. Special features of the Saupadma.— Regarding the 

work of Padmanabhadatta it is, as he himself states, based 
upon Panini, some of whose sutras and technical terms as 
also his pratyaharas he has retained verbatim. He has, of 
course, remodelled® a greater part of Panini’s rules and ar- 
ranged them in a somewhat more methodical form, adding 
a short explanation of his own after each sutra.* His 


A ms. of tbe work is no. 228 2 Compare — 
of Notices, second series, * 

vol. !. The date looks rather 
suspicious from the fact that fSrr%# H 
in the beginning of the same 3 Thus Pacini’s 
work the author has attempted is changed into 3Trf%lf?err«#^ 

to trace liis ancestry from iHWirq'J » 

Vararuchi, one of the nine 4 The work consists of five chap- 
gems in the court of vikram- ters dealing with i, and 
Sditya. Needless to say that 5 n. and declension; 

the attempted genedogy is a iii. enwiW tv. and 
failure. - suffixes j and v. gni%cf* 
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treatment of Panini — the fact of his having retained most 
of the Paninlya terminology — has given the Saupadma 
an advantage over Bopadeva. Students of the Saupadma 
have not in their later studies to face the inconvenient 
necessity of unlearning their own technicalities in order to 
read the various commentaries and scholia (written to 
elucidate poems and works of science), most- of which use 
Panini’s terminology. 

92. Commentaries on the Saupadma PadmanSbha, the 

founder of the school, has himself written a commentary 
on his grammar, called the Supadmapanjika. Several later 
commentaries are mentioned by Colebrooke, such as 
those of Kandarpasiddhanta, Kasisvara, Srldhara-chakra- 
varti, Ramachandra, etc. The best of the lot is Vishnu- 
mika’s Supadma-makaranda in twenty sections called 
drops or ' bindus. ’ 

93. Treatises accessory to the Saupadma.— Of accessory 

treatises to the Saupadma there is also a great number! 
Works on the Unadis, Dhatus, and Paribhashas were 
written by the founder himself. At the conclusion of 
the last work, Paribhashavritti, the author has given au 
up-to-date account of his literary activity, which is of con- 
siderable value. ^ Regarding his work on the Unadis 
(Unadivritti) it follows a peculiar plan of arrangement. 
<‘The treatise is divided into two chapters, the first con- 
taining the suffixes that end in a vowel, and the second 
those in consonants. They are all arranged alphabetical- 
ly., The sutras are Padmanabha’s own composition, and 
in his explanations he usually follows Ujjvaladatta.” The 
paribhashas of the Saupadma school are some of them 
word for word PSnini’s, while others are modelled on 
that basis. The Dhatupatha follows Panini's division 
into etc, and has a com. on it called 

• 1 See Indtai OfSce Catalogue, Part ii, Ms. no. 890, 
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Dhatunirnaya. A Ganapatha to the Saupadma has been 

supplied by Kasisvara and a com. on it by Ramak5nta. 

There are also minor works on ’grrra' and attaching 
to the school, and a supplement has also later been 

tacked on to it. 

94. Present status of the 5attpadma.-At present the in- 
fluence of the school is limited to parts of central Bengal 
that is, to Jessore, Khulna and Bharatpur in the Twenty- 
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Jivagosvamin’s Harinamamrita varies only slightly 
from the above. A third Vaishnava grammar called 
Chaitanyamrita is likewise mentioned by Colebrooke.’ 

Most of these grammars were intended to appeal to a 
very small community. There are consequently no com- 
mentaries or supplements handed down in connection 
with them. The few that exist do not call for any speci- 
al mention. These grammars are at present in use 
among the Vaishnavas of Bengal. 

97, PrabodhaprakSsa.— There are reported to have been 
in existence similar sectarian works of the Saiva or Sakta 
schools, of which the Prabodhaprakasa is one It is uncer- 
tein and immaterical as to whether the Vaishnavas or the 
Saivas are to be credited with the invention of this in- 
genious sectarian device. We may suppose that the 
beginning having been once made by Bopadeva, who was 

i little remained but to stretch the thins 

« 


The author of the Prabodhaprakak is Balaramapan- 
chanana, probably a Brahman by caste, about whose time 
and place no information has come down to us. In his 
works he designated the vowels by Siva, so that we read 

etc. Here is one of his sntras smin, which 

is explained arswarw; 4^ 1 A 

Dhatuprakasa is also attributed to this author. It is 
clearthat works which carry things to such an extreme 
can claim the only merit of doggedly carrying an idea 
through. It may therefore be excused if no further at- 
tempt is made to sketch out the history of such schools, 
for the simple reason that they have no history. 

N- listsays, voli lu p*48. 
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work, like the above, is metrical in form, following the 
usual topical arrangement. 

3. Bhavosimhaprahriya by Bhatta-vinayaka— 'This 

is another of what we may call ‘royal’ grammars. It was 
written for the edification of Bhavasirhha the eldest son 
of a local prince who is styled (Lord of the Earth). 

4. Dipavyakarana by ChidrUpakrama — The author 

calls himself The work is independent of 

the symbolical and intricate terminology of the older 
schools, giving short rules in an easy form adapted to the 
capacities of juvenile students. 

5 . Kdrikavali by NErdyana surnamed BhattachUrya- 
chakravarti — This elementary grammar was meant origi- 
nally for the author's son, who in this case has made a 
grateful return by writing a commentary on the same. 

6. Balavabodha by Narahari — This ‘is the last of 

these little manuals — each typical of a host of others 

that we mention. The work is meant to remove the obs- 
tacles in the way of students learning the five maha- 
kavyas, arising from the circumstance of their not having 
learnt grammar before. The author assures us that with 
the help of his work In it words 

and their forms are taken up in the order in which they 
are required for the study of the Kavyas in the order in 
which they are usually studied. 

99 . Conclusion —We might mention a few more works 
of a similar kind, bringing the record down to quite 
recent times, but it would be hardly necessary. These 
works can by no device be grouped under one school. 
They merely represent a tendency and as such they do 
not fall within the province of our essay. Here then we 
might suppose our account of the different existing systems 
of Sanskrit grammar to have at last attained its natural 
termination. . 
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frsnl^ 5 ?Tf§i<T 


?r5n5Frff%^?7^ i 



^jsr <TR*rm«r Enf arr^ig; i 


^ f?f!% II 3 II 



^ WT^sit II V 11 

3Tl^ I 


'5^TF?t^Wn'5=?ntq- II M II 



f^f^'«Tf%ST cp2f^ H ^ II 


fPRTOff%rf%^ ?rf^i^ qcfiPT I 

«r^ ?rH^ ^-fe-fi^ i^sirwor j%?TPT 11 \> ii 

^ ^ ^TJfrrl^FT 1 

?l^5=fRrPRff ^ ^TfJTO?%^JT II tf II 

5 =’TR 5 ^t( ? 11 ^ ii 
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3Tf^TrnJT#Tr^ f jonjwTJ i 
?n=5f fFTT^ ^ H ^ ir 

?rsftw i 

sTFcf5iN?ra%ri^^: ii i ^ » 

1 ?r: ^i:cr: i 

sa'5=#r ^trqJrf IM 3 I) 

<Tr^ w^s'Pf'Ts II II 

ffsrmi^ ?5TF5r ?irit( ? )^: i 

^ ^4??: II IM 11 

^^T^THcqld^ g%55fRT flFT I 

Kfi^: ^TFT |u^3ri^'<ri^)' ^ i 

srr^ ?rs^it(>'qviiiii -iTFr^j^; ii n 

3TTOn^: =5r ^Ic55!% J7^{ 1 

57^ iFWi^ II II 

gw^?r: ^ f^«TcTT: i 

TTfrr'Tf 3TRr^TOi^( \ )w^ =sr ii ii 

=5rnw7w E^t^^!HT5r ^spKirr i 
%% !7T?fsf?r*5n=^ 2 )ft%<7Dij?T 11 \'\ II 

fTi<Tr'^% jtwj ^icrni i 

q^rar?qii% qrr^rff^'qi^^ ?Fnre^ i 
?rs£rpfr’7f% f| a ^ 3 11 

TfM 1 

?l^ ^ ^ II :i,v H 
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^P5r: 'nfs 

sfiHDT 

II II 

fTTccfT «t5 1 o^T^^rl ^ 1 

^?n«n% II 11 

ern^ m WF31HFIT 

’ ) 

II 11 


TOfTT ^TT^^nFr 


%««JFrnT I 

^ffp^i^^rorrsT n h® ti 


wi^’OTgfTci: war ii 


At tlxiij place a few unimportaat stanzas are omitted, 



GEMBRaL INOBX 


B» References are to page and lina^ or to page and foot«» 
unless where preceded by § which indicates sectloB. The 
nent is according to the English alphabet; the diacritical 


1 natlia 10*17 ; agTeeing with 
I tantra and perhaps icl^n •leal with 

it 10*20, 12*1, 84*14 I reveled 
])y Karttdvcya 10*22: aBalogies in 
the Pj atisaidiyas 11*12 ; its^ ter- 
min'‘‘fogy in tlie Tolakappiyam 
11*3; Biirneirs conclusion about 
it ll'9f f: ; post-Paiiinlya in diite 
and pre-Paninlya in substance 
11-32. 

Aindra School of grammarians, by 
Dr. Burnell 3*nl ; 5*n2 ; IPnl. 
Aitibasikas rnontioned in the Nir- 
ukta 8*nl. 

Ajayapala successor of KumSra- 
pala 75*11. 

Ajitasenacharya author o£ Maiji- 
prakasika, com. on tli i ChintE- 
^mani72*7. 

Panini’s j Ajurika 67*5. 

Akalankadeva 63* n4 . 

Alaudin, Sultan 99*10. 

Alberunl 91*16. 

Alexander 15*35 ; 16*34 ; Panlni 
lived before his invasion 17*2; 
razed Bangala to ground 17* 15 ; 
18*8. 

Alpakbatia or Sultan Alaudin 
99* nl. 

com. on, by I Alpasahi or Alain, patron andmaii- 
ter of llandana 98‘29f f ; proba- 
bly a local chieftein from Msilva 
99*12; not the same as Sultan 
Aiaudin 99*nl. 

Amalasarasvati tcaclier of A ninja- 
bbsrati 97.12. 

Amara quoted by name in Bopa* 
Nirnkta deva^s Mugdbahodha 10‘n3, 

Amaraehandra’s Sy adiBamucbchaya 

Nirnkta. , 80;8ff. 

Amarakosha, com, oin, lll‘n2 ; t.y 
bv Kshlrasvf min 52*7. ' _ 

fellow*' Atii'Ogbavarsba I ( BisMralmta ), 
jib VvE- • ’ ■ patron of ( Jaina )' SlkatSyaniy 
its ac- , 69*14 

id TM*. .Amoghayntti 64*ii4 ; wntten by. 


■aba72*12 


its nature 72*17ff; the date of 
the author 72*14ff. ^ 

AbbayanandiiPs version of the Jam- 
endra 65*14; later than that of 
Somadeva 65*23 ; bis dale 67*2^ ; 
liis version followed by the 1 an- 
chavastu 67*15. 

Abhimanyu of KasmTr restores the 
corrupt text of tlie Mababbasiiya 

33*27. 

A bbina va-^akatayana, hcg 
tayana (Jaina), 
Abhiramavidyalahkcira’s vritti on 

.tbe Karaka-paclaof GoyTchaudra s 

commentary 110*11 . 

Accessory treatises to 
grammar § 16 ; their later hi stop’" 
gg 5 j_to Chandra grammar_^§45 ; 
--to ^akatliyana grammar §54j-"- 
to Hernachandra’s grammar §59 ; 
— to the Katantra § 70 : — to the 
Birasvata § 79;— to Mugcihabodha 
§ 35 . — to the Saupaduui § 93. 
Adhikara-sutras, how indicated by 
Panini 24* n2. 

A dbyatma-Eamay ana, 

Nage4a 47*21;, 49-6. 
Advayasarasvati 97-18 
Agaravara 79*21. 

Agnikumara, elder brother of Hara- 
d'dta 39*12. 

Asnisarma, alias of I^varakrishna 


Saka- 
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Sakatilyana himself 69*13; its 
date 69*16, 69'n2,72*nl ; Nyasa 
on — by Prabhachatidracbarya 
72*2 ; Yakshavarmaii’s G hi eta- 
maigi based ^ upon it 72*4: refers 
to various Svetaoibara works 
73*nl ; drawn upon freely by 
Hemacbandra 76*13, Ttrnl ; 
76*n2. 

Amn'tabharati’s com , Subodhika, 
on Sarasvati-prukriya mentions 
Narendra as the author of Saras- 
vata95*20ff:, 97*11 ; quotes Vi- 
malasarasvati 44 -nl ; personal de- 
tails about Irm 97*l*2ff ; his date 
97*22. 

xA^mritasrit* by Varapavanesa, a 
com. on the PrakriyakaiirauclT 
, 46* nl. . • 

Amn'tatarahgiiiT^ see KsIiTrataran- 
gmi. 

Anahillapattaka 74*18. 

Anandapjila of Kiismir 91*15 : his 
date 91*18. 

Ancient Indian Literature, History 
of , by Max Muller, 4*nl ; 4*n3; 
9*nl ; r2*nl ; i4*nl. 

Andhi*a'82*n3 ; 101*8. 

Annamhlmtta’a Milaksharli on the 
AshtadhySyl 50*24. 

Anubandhas of Panini 23*20 ; the 
system already known before 
Panini 23* nl ; — of the Chatupa- 
tha same as those of the Ashtli- 
dhyayT 25*18 ; — of Unadisutras 
same as Panini’s 26*10; — of 
Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya same as 
those of rapini 29’n2. 

Anubhutisvarupacbirrya’s Sarasva- 
taprakriya 92* nl, §76 ; the tradi- 
tional founder of S^rasvata 
95*3 ; his vartikas 95*9 ; bis 
date 96*15f ; interpolations in 
his com. 102*26, 102*nl- 

^parSjita preceptor of Haradatta 

^ 39*13. 

Spi4ali, founder of a grammatical 
school, and quoted by Panini 
9*2S, 12*n2 ; his rule quoted by 
the KMik^ 9*24, 9*n3, 10.nl ; 
37*8 ; Kaiyyata quotes from 
his grammar 104, 10*n2 ; quoted 
by name in Bopadeva’s Mug- 

^ dhabodha 10*7, 10‘n3, 

Arapyaka, Taittlrlya, 4‘n2. 

Arctic Home in the Vedas, 3m2. 


Art of writing, when introduced 
4*26 ; presupposed by primitive 
__ Pratisakhyas 4*30. 
Anui-sirutakirti author (?) of the 
^.Tafichavastu 67‘21ff. 

Aiyavajra quoted by (Jaina) Saka 
t ay ana 70* n5. 

Asanjnaka a nickname for Chandra 
grammar 60*4. 

Ashtadhyayl of Panini 7*2 ; 9*7 ; 
9*9;12*n2 ; 12*17; oldest surviv- 
ing work in sulra style 13*2 ; 
18*26 ; why so called 19*20; 
programme of, pp. 20-21, and 
22* nl ; arrangement of sutras 
within it, 24*2iff, 24*n3 ; trea- 
tises accessory to it §16 : some- 
times its teaching' contrary 
to that of the Unadisutras 
26*24, 26*n2 ; 27*17 ; 29*20 ; re- 
casts of §29, 57*2 ; com. on it 
by Bhattoji 47*12 ; com, on it 
by Annarnbhatta 50*24 ; 56*10 ; 
mentions ^akatayana 68*26 ; 
109^101 : see also Panini. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal 
of, 33*nl. 

Assyrians not unkno'wn to Indians 
before Alexander’s invasion 
15*32; mentioned as mercenary 
fighters by Pfinini 17*23; blotted 
out as a political power in 538 
B.C., 17*27 ; 18*9. 

Asuras, see Assyrians. 
Audumbaru:ya:pa mentioned in the 
Nirukta 8*nl. 

Aufrecht 42* n2; 45*n3 ; his edition 
of Unadivritti 54*11 ; 68*nl ; 
108*1 ; 109*3. 

Aupamanyava mentioned in the 
Nirukta 8*nl . 

Aurnavabha mentioned in the 
Nirukta 8*nl. 

Autthlisanika title of CioyXchandra 
110*6, 110*n2. 

Auvata 42* Off. 

Avaclmri or Avachurniks on Hema- 
Chandra’s Brihadvritti 78*9. 
Sva^yaka-sutra 73*nl. 


B 


Bahadur Shah 78*27. 

Baiji a5*nl ; 4M9. 

BslabodhinI by Bhatta Jagaddhara 
9142, with UgrabhUti’s NySsa 



General Index 


on the same 91.14- Bhatta-vinayaka’s Bbayasiihha- 

Blilamanorama an abridgment of Prakriya 116.3. 
the Fraud hamanorama: perhaps BbattikSvya quoted by Haradatta 
by the same antbor 47.B. 39. n3 ; 77.16 ; 109-9 ; com. on — 

BaJainbbattT, a com- on the Vyava- by Bharata 110-2- 
harakanda of the Mitakshara, by Bbattoji Diksbita 9. 02 ; di&tingni- 
Vaidyanatba, ascribed to Ins shes between the two authors 
patroness 50-10- of the Kasika 36.4, 36.nl ; ac- 

Balaramapahchaoana^s Prabodl.a- knowledges indebtedness to tbe 
prakasa ; bis Dbatiipra- Bupamala 45.nl ; his model 

kasa 114.26. ^ ^ for Siddhanta-kaumndT the Pra- 

Bsla festri, editor of the Kasika kriyakaumndl of Eitmaehandra 

36.n3. 45-10 ; his Siddhanta-kaumndX 

Bllrrvabodha, Chandra recast by and other works § 31 ; authors 

Klisyapa 62.20 ; supersedes all quoted by him 46 .n2 ; bis pre- 

other ChUndra treatises in Gey- sumed indebtedness to Hema- 

1 xr 1 • 110 ii-.pp Chandra’s Sabdanu^asana 46.21 ; 

^ disciple of ^esliakrisbna 46.8 ; 

Rr 1.^11 n pcrsonal details about him 

Bendall, Catalogue of Nepal mss. |6.23fE ; his date 47.3fE ; works 

Bhagavata-pursna lOS.ni, 105.12 ; tahfe 

Bot the work of Bopadeva 105.n3. b 1 hi 

3h“", B 0"Lp« to, im. ra'*”' 

on Patanjali^s date 32.12 ; Early corn on tbe Sabdaratna 50.15. 
History of the Deccan 105 .d 2. Bhavishyottara-Purana 39-19; 40-3. 
lhandarkar S. IL 99.nl. BhTraabhatta’s com. on the Pari- 

Ihaau-dTksbita alias Visveevara bhashendusekhara 55.10. 
alias Ramttsrama, son of Bbattoji Bhiniasena 42-8 ; m^ioned as a 
40.25. writer on roots by Say a pa 53-2- 

Sharadvaja mentioned by Panini BhTshmaparvan, Mahabharata, 16-8. 

J2.n2- Bhoja quoted by KsbTrasvainin 52.3; 

sharadvajTya mentioned by Patan- quoted by^Hemacbandra 76.n2- 
jali Bl.iilO. Bhoja 11 ( Silabara) 67.4. 

Uitiramalla, father of Bhoja 11 5.33. Bhoja, son of Bharamalla 1 15-33. 
fharata, commentator of tbe Bliat- Bhoja vyakaruna by Vinayaaun- 
tikavya 110-2. dara 115.32^. . - 

ihartriharrs account of tbe vicissi- BhoianStha quoting from Durga- 
tudes in the text of the Mahai- ds:sa 107-32. 
bhashya 13.26, 13.n4 ; 27.n5 ; aut- BhQriprayoga of Padmanlibhadatta 
hor of Vakyapadlya §27,55-23 ; quotes Ujjvaladatta lll.lSf, 
Itsing’s date for him 40-17 ; also lll.n2. 

author of a com., Dtpika, on the Blmtibali quoted by Pujyapida 
Mababiiashya 41.3, 42-n2, 109-8 ■; 66n-2. -n a o 

quoted by \lttbalaebarya 45.20 ; Bombay Bj^ancb of the R. A. b., 

his preceptor VasiirSta 59.1. journal of, 35.n2. 

hasa’s Bvapna-ViTsavadattl 1 3.28. , Bopadeva quotes by name vanous 
hsghyakara, see Fatanjali. * , grammarians^ 10.7, 10. n3, 92.5 ; 

bavasimha ^116.5. quoted by Vittbal^charya 4o»21; 

blivasimha-Prakriyl by Bhatta- , mentions DevanadX as author of 
vinayaka 116.3. ' ' . Jainondra grammar 63.22; quotes 

batta aopi:la 100.16f^. Vardhamlna 88-2S ; quotes Trilo- 
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charwJtisa 89.2 ; Rowhere re- 
fers to Ssrasvata 92-1, 93.26 ; 
97.32 ; bis date 91.27 ; §82 ; per- 
r^onal details about him 105.30ii: ; 
fuB works 105.1 OfE, l05.nB; the re- 
li’^ions eleineiit in hia gramuiar 
lOO.llff, 113. 13, 114.16;. IGG.nl ; 
his extreme divergence from 
Pil'nini’s technical terminology 
10G.26tjE ; bis opinions refuted by 
Dluttoji 107.12 ; bis present lim- 
ited indiienee 107.18 ; 109-4 : 
109.18 ; 112.3. 

BrahmanaSj gra?umat;cal specula* 
tioiis in, §3 ; tbcir language very 
ilKferent Vrojn that of the Sambi- 
tas 3.8, 3.nl ; their n aiii interest 
sacerdotal, and grammar only of 
secondary interest 3 24 : 6.nl ; 
12-.6 ; 56.2. 

Brabmasagaratmini 97.19. 

Bnhad-gachehba of Nagpur 98.10 ; 
fcniii'lcd by Devasuri 98.12. 

B riinit-Kharatara-gacbc ; sha 99.15. 

Brihadvritti, nee ^r^bdlintisasana- 
brihadVritti, 

I^did- r. en introduction of art of 
‘.Yi'iting 4.n3; re-jarda JayjXditya 
u KasinTrian 36.22, 36.n4 ; 41.7 ; 
53.6 ; hia pimolilet on llema- 
chandra 73 I2ff : 77-6 ; 82.ri2 ; 
85.n.3 : 91.R ;91.n2. 

8 mm ell 5 E^oniy on Aindni Scbooi of 
fiframmarians, 3.nl; 10.25; il.nl; 
li.B ; 12.9 ; 82.12. . 


Cambay 53.28 ; 74-9. 

Ceylon. Chandra trealisea in. 61.22 ; 
62.15. 

Cbnchiga father of Hemacbandra 
73.25. 

Chaitanya 113.18. 

C|iaitanyarrjrita, a Vaisbnava gram- 
mar 114.3. 

Chakravarmat)a mentioned by Pa- 
nini 12*n2. 

Ohakravarti, Professor Srish Chan- 
dra, S9.nl. 

Cb^lnkya 72.25. 

Oban dTf^ vara teacher of VSsudeva- 
bhatta 98.24. 

Chandra, see Chandragomin. 

OBandtadSea 59-6. 

Chandra-gachchha 78J3. ■ 


Chandragomin 20*8 ; his date 
35*19 ; quoted by name in Bopa- 
dova’s MugdhabodliaiO.nS; men- 
tione{I by Vamanacharya 63*30, 
53*n2 ; quoted in Ganaratna- 
nmhodtuiiii 18.nl; Chaiidragoniin 
and his work §22, also §§42 and 
following ; was a Eauddba 35*4, 
59*5 ; aii-1 wrote primarily for 
his own Church 35*6 ; his no^ 
orthodox inaovations 35*6 ; the 
Kasika largely indetbed to him 
37*180; ; illustrations .38*nl ; bis 
gramin:iv edited by Liebicb 
38*nl ; earliest reference to him 
and j'lis predecessors 41*i9ff ; 
mentioned by Ksbrrasvarnin as 
aiithor of some work on roots 
52*14, 52*u2 ; his Dhatupittba 
incorporated with the Katantra 
52*18; 57*n2; Ins date §43, 58*n2, 
64*13 ; I'i’s own vritti on the 
Chandra stitras 58*52, 61*9 ; exists 
now in fragments 61.10 ; incor- 
porated by Dharmadasa 61*12 ; 
nature of his work §44; improves 
upon Patiiiuya grammar 69‘9f^ ; 
bis Dhatnpatiia 59*14 ; his really 
ori5^! full contribution 59*19; bis 
object 59 '27. if ; bis terminology 
mostly PaniiiTya 60*1 ; his gram- 
mar nicknamed Asahjoaka G0.4, 
60* nl : (»tber accessory works 
by him 60*90: ; no Chandra pari- 
bhashas 61*2 ; non-gramm.atica! 
works of, (>l*41f ; 69*19; 70*2ff, 
70* u2 ; 70 -nB ; 70.1)4 ; 71*2 ; 
quoted by Hemachandra 76* n2 ; 
his graimaar said to agree with 
tiiet of Plinini 10*19. 

Chaiidraklrd author of Subodltika 
or DTpikli on Saracwata-praknyli 
98*70;: personal details about him 
98*10ff ; his date 98*17ffi ; patro- 
nised bv Sahi Salem, the empn'or 
of Delhi 98-i7, 98*nl ; 103*11.^ 

ChandrasekharTi-vidyalahkara, his 
commentary on "GoyTciiandra’s 
vriiti 110' 19. 

ChEndra sutras, vritti on, probably 
by Chandragomin himself 58*23 ; 
mentions a Gupta victory over 
HtSpas 58*24 ; Dbarmadtsa’seom- 
on, 61*12 ; otlier works now only 
in Tibetan translations 61*25 ; or 
In Ceylon 61*22; their Iist61*nl5 
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Ceylonese recast supersedes them 
ChandrlvatT mother of Vijjala- 

Ohafigadeva, Hemachandra s first 

nain© 7B.25. i 4 ia 

CharanaH^ roles for, framed 4.10. 
Cbarma4ira8 mentioned ’u tho Nir- 
i}lxl7a S.nl. 

Chanhana ^ 

Chhiiyil, Vairlyanatlias com. tn 

the MahabbSshyapradipoddyota 

50.14. 

Chheda-sStra 7.d.nl. .,,.niio 

Cldiiohhiibhatta sLagluivritt) 91 .1 J. 
0bidasthimal5, Vaidyaiiatha s com. 
on Nagojibhatta’s Babdenduse- 
khara 50.16. 

Gbidriapusrama’s DTpavyakaraiia 

Cbintamani, com. on Sakatayaiia-* 
SabdiXnnsasana by i a.vsliavar- 
man 72.3 ; sub-commentaries on 
it72.6f£. t.. 

Obintamani, see MahabbSshya-cmn- 
tlimani. , i 

Cbintamanipratipada, Mangarasa s 
com. DU the Cbintainarii 72.7. 
Gboda 16.30. ^ a; 

Climatic conditions, causes 

lecticai peculiarities, and^ intiU" 
ercinfi!' study of grcunmar 3.1. 
GolSke 68.nl h09.4; 110.23; 
112.12 ; 114.3. ^ 

Cnniiingbam identides rainru s na- 
tive place witb Ijabaur 19 w 


Daksbl, mmo of Panini’s mother 
19.8, 19.nl. 

Damodaradatta father of Padma- 
nabhadatta 111 .4. 

Darius 16.1. 

Darsanasastra, Digambara, bD-d.^ 

Dayapala'S abridgments^ Hupaaid- 
did, of Sakatayana Sabdanusa- 
Sana 72.23 ; personal details about 
bira 72.23f£ ; bis date 72.26. 

Deioces ( Divankas ) first king of 
the ^akas or Skytbiaris, cir. WO 
B 0» 18«1. 

Devacbandta prophesies Hema- 
cbandra’s futoe greatness 74.4 ; 
receive?!! him into order 74. II.. 

Devagiri 104.32, 105.3. 


Devanandl author of Jainendra 
grammar 63.14f£ ; Ms new technic 
cal terms 66.5, 66.nl, .does not 
acknowledge obligations 66.10; 
names quoted by him 66.12, 
66.n2 ; G7.16 quoted by Hema- 
ebandra 76.n2. _ . 

Devarlija mentioua KabTraavarmids 
Nigbantuvritti 52.10. 

Devasundarasuri teacher of Gun a 
ratnasuri 80.15. 

Devasuri founder of the Bnha(4- 
gacbchha of Nagpur 98.10££.^ 

Devendrasuri author of Hahna- 
lagbunyaga and pupil of Udayiv 
chandra 78.33^, 79.nl. 

DevTdSsa quoted by Dorgadasa 
107.30. 

Dhanacbandra 78*14. 

Dbananjaya-kosa 63.21. 

Dbanesvara or Dhanesa teacher of 
Bopadeva 99 .n2 ; 104.30, 105.nl. 

Dbane4varo, Bhatta, criticises Kshe- 
mendra 98,2f, 99.21 ; Ms date 
99.21iK; not same as teacher of Bo- 
padeva 99.n2 ; his works lOO.lff . 

DharmadSsa’seom. incorporates the 
Ghitndravritti 61.12. 

Dh:irma-sutxW of some kind known 
to Psnini 14. n2. 

Dbatupritba, the Panintya 25.14, 
25.n2 *; its aimbandhas same as 
those of Panini 25.18, 25.n3 ; 
com. by Bbattoji 47.10 ; com. by 
KsbTrasvlXinin in Ms Dbstuvritti 
52.6^ ; other writers on PaninTya 
DbStupatba i viz. Chandra 52.15, 
52. n2; Madhava or Say ana 52.28; 
BbTmasena 63,2; Maitreyarak- 
shita 53.2; and Naget^a 53.3 ; the 
CbIXndra — was incorporated by 
Diirgasiiiiba with the Katantra 
52.19, 59*14, 60.10, 6049; 88.3f£, 
90.1££ ; Jumaranandi revises Pi- 
ninlya — and adoptes it for Ms 
ewn school llO.Bf ; — of”* Sau- 
padma 11249 ;~of fekatayana 
71.15 of Hemachandra 77.21 ; 
the genuine — of Katantra school 
in Tibetan translation only 
90.4 for the Slrasvata, by 
Harsiiaklrtf 98.14,' with acorn, 
on it called Taranginl 103*9 ; 
.the Saopadma — modelled after 
PininPs 112.32 ; com. Dhattim> 
igiaya on it 1134. 


i.;: 
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Dhatuprakasa by BtTlarama-pan- 
ebanana 114: ,26. 

Dhatuvntti by KshlrasvEtoin 52. 6S:; 
its Datnre and contents 52.20ff ; 
— by Madhava or Sayana 52.28. 
piiondhika on Hemachandra’s Bd- 
badvritti 78.10; its nature 78.28fE ; 
its disputed authorship 78.10il;its 
probable vailing versions 78.20 ; 
“—on the last cliapter of the Bri- 
hadvritti 78.24f!: ; 89.20. 
phunrHalka on Durgasnhha’s vvitti 
89.19f. 

Dhunduka, native place of Hema- 
chandra 73.23. 

Dh varii pradTpa 97 .9 . 

Dialectical peculiarities causes of 
shifting climatic conditions, and 
promoting studys^ of grammar 
2.29, 

Dlkshita school 48.nl ; gi’ammatical 
wcrks outside it §33. 
Dipa-vyakarana by Ghidrnpasrama 
116.7. 

Drpik^i on Hemachandra’s Brihad- 
vritli 78.9. 

Dipika or Subodhika by Ghandra- 
kTrti, with an important 
at the end 98. 7ff. 

Dowson 99*1. 

Dravidasangha 65*5. 

Dnrga different from Durgasimha 
88*12 ; 89-16 ; see Dxirgatma also. 
Dnrgacbarya author of com. on 
Nirukta 88-14. 

Durgadasa axithor of a com. on 
Kavikalpadruma 107 '28f; authors 
quoted by him l07-30ffi. 
Durgapadaprabodha by SrTvallabha 
Vichanacharya on H^machand- 
ra’s LihganufSasana 80* 2f. 
Durgasimha mentions Kutyayana 
as the author of the Unjsdisutras 
27*4, 27*n2 ; quoted by Vitthala.- 
charya 45 ; incorporates Chandra 
Dhlitupatha with the Katantra 
52*19j 88*3ff, 90. Iff ; takes over 
most of the PaninTya pari bbas has 
55.12 ; quoted by Hemachandi’a 
76.n2j 88.3 says that the Krit- 
rakarana of the Katantra is 
y KatySyana 84*17ff; Durga- 
simha and his vritti §68 ; bis 
virtikas to the Kstahtra 87 ml ; 
his date 83-16, 88*6 ; not the first 
commentator of.KMantra83*17ff; 


his date 83*16; his sutrapStiia 
differs from the one current 
in KasmTr 83.21f, 87-27, 9-14; 
85-5ff ; author of an UnMipiltha 
85’n2, 90*1 : a ^aiva 88*nl, and 
distinct from his namesake, 
a Bauddba 83*2, who wrote a 
com. on bis vritti 88*10, and 
from other later namesakes of 
his 88-1 Iff ; known in Ks^mlr 
much late 91*6. 

Durgasimha, Bauddha, author of 
a com, on Durgasirhha’s vritti 
88 - 8 . 

Durgasimha- vritti, com« on, by 
Eaghunandanailiromani 84*26; by 
! anotlier Durgasimha 88*10; other 
comm, on it §69 ; a com. (ano* 
nymous) on It 99- nl. 

Durgatrna ( or Durga j perhaps a 
VTra4aiva 88*n3, and author of a 
Lihganusa:sami88*i5,88*n3,85‘n2 
distinct from Durgasimha 88’ 12; 
89-16; 89-29. 

Durgatrna author of (Kstantra) 
LingHiui^usaua 85*n2; different 
from Durgasimha above 85 - 02 . 
Dvarakitdasa alias Dvarikii fathei* 
of Tarkatilaka-bliattacharya 
l_02-22. 

Dvarika, see Dvarakadasa . 
Dvyii^rayamahakavya of Hema- 
Chandra 66*20; 77*17. 

Early History of India by Vincent 
Smith 17*5; 17*16, 82*n3. 

Early Plistory of the Deccan by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 105*n2. 
Eastern school mentioned by TK- 
niid 10*12; 12‘n2; 18*33. 
Eggeiing’s edition of the Kltantra 
85*22; 87-nl. 

Elliot 99‘nl. 

Epigraphica Indica 69-n2. 

Family-books of V eclas, compilers 
of, 6*nl. 

a 

Gada by Vaidyanatha, a com. on 
P ari bhlTsbend u^ekhara 50* 1 3. 
Gadg:dh*ira son of Tn'Iochanadasa 
89-6. 

Gaisuddin Khilji of Malva 93*7 ; 
97*3. 
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Gfliava mentioned In tlie Ninikta 
by Panini 12-n2. 

Ganapatba of riiTuni 23.24fE ; 
25*k) ; §87 ; com. upon by KsbT- 
rasvarain 53’ 10; Chandra — 60*12; 
embodied in the sutravritti of 
Chandragomin 60*24; Paninlya 
— emdodlcd in the Ka^ika 60*24; 
— of Slikatayana 71’ 14; — of 
Hemachandi'a 7T’2G ; — of the 
Saupadma 113*1. , 

naratnamahodadlii q noting Slila- 
turlya or Paiiini, {^akatayana, 
Chandragomin, etc. 18-nl; 42*n2; 
41*5j 41 ml ; 5‘2“16 ; with the 
author own conn 53’13tf ; 88 ‘ud. 

Ganaviitti by KshTrasvamin men- 
tioned by Vardhamaiia 52. 11, 

Gane^vara father of Padmanabha- 
datta 111*6. 

Gargya mentioned by Panini 12*ii2; 
mentioned in the Ninikta 8*nl. 

Gltagovinda, corn* on, by Nage^a 

Goldstricker : Panini, His.place in 
tSanskrit literature, on Primitive 
Pratisakhyas 5-nl ; 23*7 ; on 
•PSniiii’s paribhashtis 25*nl ; iris 
view's as to the authorship of the 
Unadisutras 26*25 , 26*n3 ; on 
Vrtjas aney t Priltisak hya 20 * n2 ; 
32*ni;88*n4; on Panini 's datel4*7, 
14*nl, I4*n2; 19*n3; his reasons 
for assuming considerable inter- 
val between Panini and Katya- 
yana 2B‘nl; 64*nl. 

Gomatasara, a pMlosopliical work in 
Prakrit 72*15. 

Gonardtya mentioned in the Maha- 
bhasbya 32*29, 32* n2; quoted by 
Vatsya^'^ana in the Kamasiitra 
33‘n3, 33*5. 

Gonikaputra mentioned in the Ma- 
hSbhashya 32*29, 32 *112; quoted 
by Yatsylyana in the Kama- 
sutra 38*5, 33*n3. 

Gopalachakravarti’s com. on the 
Jaumara 110*23* 

Gopalagiri’s subodhioj on Vijja- 
labhupati’s Prabodba-prakasa 
115*30. 

Gopinitlia TarkachSirya writes sub- 
corn. to HrTpati’s supplement to 
Klitantra 90*16; 90*20. I 


Gosvanii, surname of Bopadeva 

lom. ■■ 

GovardhaDa’s vritti on Unldis, 
quoted by Ujjvaladatta 54*14. 

Govardhanabhatta, grandfather of 
Jayakrishna 51*12. 

Goylcbaiidra’s com. on the Sank- 
sMptasara 110*6if;hiB other works 
110* 14f; sub-commentaries on his 
com. llO'lGii. 

Grammar, its study in India 1*3 ; 
ex'cisting scliool of— iu India 1*10; 

not treated as set cure in Vedic 
times 2*11; its study iniiienced 
by contact of clifi’erent forms of 
speech, by growtii of dialects, 
or by a change of climatic 
conditions 2*211!; Greek — , influ- 
enced by Roman conquest -2*n2j 
its study as science post-Brah- 
manic 3*29; 4*6; its really crea- 
tive period 5*17; philosophy of — , 
treatises on, 55*16f£. 

Grammars, Vaishnava, 113*16. 

Grammatical speculations in India j 
their extent and value §1 ; early 

§§2-4; — —in the Vedas §2, 

in the Biahmarjias §3, and in 

allied works §4 ; fa the 

Taittirtyasaihbita 2*1. 

Greeks, Ionian, not always to be 
identified wdth Yavanas 15*21; 
their appearance in history long 
before 1000 B. 0* 15*30. 

Grihya-sfitras of some kind known 
to Panini 14’n2. 

Gunakara 64 *132. 

Gui^anaiidl 64*n2. 

Gunarutnasiiri’s Kriyaratnasam- 
ucbchaya 80’12ff ; his date 80*16, 
80* n3; important at the 

end of his work 80*16ff * 

Gupta victory over Hunas 58*24; 
Early — kings 64*24* 

H 


Haima-Dhstupatha 77*21* 

Haima Kaumudi by Meghavijaya 
mentions Bhattoji’s indebtedness 
to Hemacbandra 46*21; otherwise 
called Chandraprabha 79*17 ; 
its date 79 17. 

Haima-iaghunyasa on Hemacband- 
ra^s Brihadvritti 79*lff abridg- 
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mmt of a larger Nyasa 79*2fx. ^ 

Haimtt-lagiraprakriys; by 

jayagani 79 12; com., Haxtnapia- 
ka^a, on — 79'14. _ 

HaimaprakSsa com. on daima- 
laglmpi-akriya 79-14, its dat< 
79-15, 79-ii3. 

Haima school absorbs Paninlya Un 

Sdisutras 54-8 ; 77-23; see a 

Hemachandra. 

Hafisa vi jayag-ani' s Sab l5i 

di-ikit lOJ-27 ; his date 1 
Haradatta author of 1 ad 
§2G *5 personiil details 
briginul name Sudarsan 
liis''date 40_ll; quoted b 
lachftrya 45J3. . 

Haraprasada Sbastii ob o 
Hgravali lll-n2. , 

Hari, see iiliarti-umn. 
llaribhadra, see Haribhati 
Hai-ibhatta or Haribhadra 
Kshemendra 97-2J. 

Hari-dlkshita teaek:.- - 

47-19, 48-nl. , _ -^ir- 

Haridi-avaka montioucd in the Mr 

Harilll-aun-ita by Bopadeva 105-12, 

Hni-in3inamnta § 90 ; two 

grammars 113-16ff ; their tech- 

nical terms 113* Sdxx. 

Hai-irHma, a B writer, 

niioted by Kavirtija dU*14. 
Harirsma’s com, on Goylchandra s 
vritti 110-20. 

Hai-ivathda ( Jain ) 63 21. , 

Harshakirti pupil 
kirti 98-13 ; wrote a 

for theSsrasvata with an im- 
portant iimsaai* at Iho 

and a com. on it called iaian 

HarAakula teacher of Udayasan- 
btesya 78-26. _ 

Harshavardhana 53-20. 

T pf ^rytikslltX 35 'b 1 3 , p. 

Hemachandra 57-n2 -, 

vmandlas author of Jamendia 

■ S; 66-20; 68-31 ;hi^L flgSnn. 

feanUasedonttatof^kawa- 

na71-22; ,4ie 

— 73-n2, collected by_ 

‘k ., ; his Me § 57 ;; his birth 
■ hMe 73'23; received into orde; 


writes Yogasiistva at the instance 

of Kumarapsla 75-16 ; hj* PilSi'?- 
mage 75-20, and death 7o-24; Ins 
indebtedness to the Amoghaviitti 
-Iso and to gakatayana- Sabdaiipsa- 

Sana 76-1-2, 76-nl ; gives the 
,an- prasasti of his patron ’O. Ins iqi- 
hadv-i-itti 77-3ff ; author of Dvyas- 
jai-T raya-inaltakavya 77-17 ; also _of 

ins accessory treatises 77-^8, cirt 

nt ; not of the vii-arunas or ■vnttismn 

dia- them 77-30f£; other works of He- 

machandra 80-20; docs not use 
; 82'n2. pratySharas 81'6 ; 89-21. 

Hemachandra’s SahdanusKsana one 
of the works prosnraably used by 
a. Bhattoji 46-22 ; its nature § 5o ; 

father of its object 76-6ff; author s own 

co-m. on it 76-17£f -, other comm. 

:her of Nagesa sub-comnientanes on it ^ bu ; 

digests, manuals, and nnscel- 
- ‘ ' the PrSkrit 


Hemadri mmistev oi 

and patron of Bopadeva 10 o--±t, 
105-nl- 

Heiiiabaiisavijayagapi ^vrltes on 
paribbftsblis for Hcmacbandiaa 

school 8J*3ff^; bis Nyayartba^ 
manjosba 80-7. 

Hemanandanagani toacber of Ba- 

hajakirti 100*22, 

Hiradbara son of Vijjala-bbupati 

115*29. 

History of Ancient Indian Litera- 
ture, bv Max Miiller, 4*nl ; 4-n.8 ; 
9*nl ; i2*nl ; 14*nl.^ 

History of Indian Literature by 
Weber 82*7, 

Hiuen Tsang, bis account about the 
Aindra sebool 10*17 *, 19*3. 
Humayim 93*9. 

Ilnnas, fiupta victory over, 58*26. 
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iiis Itulrayoi.nu (ii«lc : uj 
ia Fojuilevas Mugflha- j 
, not so -quoted 

nlm'sAslu-adhyriyt; spoken 

‘Uio first of graiunuii-ians 
, lO-n t ; quoted by Sukatu- 
70-7, 70-n5: quoted by 
iichandra 7(i-n2' 

•God) reveals graraniar to 
' (">:•>• 4. 0:-J-n2- , 

litta said t(J bave Doen at 
a follower of. the Amdra 
ol 10-10; and a coritempo- 
'o-£ Panini lO-lO- 
Greeks not always lo no 
.tifled with Yaviinas lo'-l j 
!• ntirieiii-aiico in history lung 


I li. ..»■ 

t'nnoil liV Using ’ 

hi, wuii caUed vrittisuti-a 
V) -2;} ; at least a contemporary 
of the author oC tin Vakyapa- 
diyn ao.nS ; his contribution to 

the KasikS distinguished fioin 

that of Varoana .-ib-*!, •■‘.J- 
refers to LokiSyatikas dO lb, 
;56.ni5 perhaps same as 
I nida of Krthwi- dO.lh ; native u . 
1 Sasm-u- 36.22. 

I Jayakvishna snpploiiiou's the la^ 

’ Labodhini by a section on sv au 
and vaidikT praknya 4S.0 , on 

date 48.8. 

Jayakrishna's co‘o on the Lag u 

sidclhantakaumudi ol-H P 
sona! details about him hl.Utr- 

Jayanta author 

an ahriilgmcnt of the In, 1 
kauinudi 61-nl- 

Jayantikara quoted by Hom^cha: 

dra 76.n2. 

JaySptda supposed to bo pupu ' 
KsluriASvauuii 52'-. 

Jayasiihha II (Chrdnkya empero 
‘ Iliaa Vsdirilia, fellow-student 
Dayspala 72.24if. 

!■ JaTushidia-Siddhavaja patron 

' iienmehandra 74-201i ; stor 

about Mm and Hemathum 


Jagaddhava, Bhatta, -author of Ba- 
i'ibcHUTinl 91.12. 

JagannUtha gives 1^“\, 

Sbout Bhatto-ji 46.2711 , P'>P]‘ ™ 
the son of ^ieshaknshpa 47.2, 

Jagaimatha, author of Sarapradi- 
piks, quotes Kshemondra 98-1, 

Jahangir, Emperor, 93.9 ; 102.26; 

Jainendra quoted by name in Bo- 

padeva’s'Mugdhabodha 10.n3, 

BUMitioned 5y /^cUBaBri 
chsvva 5-L3'l, 53.n2 ; Jainendra 

school §47 ; its traditional authoi 
fi'? 32f its sutrapatha originally | 
telonged to Digambara Jams, 1 

I7 [:Sk.Gr.3 ■-.. - 'v.; 
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KachcliuyaBa’s Pali Grumiiiar 
closely relr,t0fl to Tulkappiyaiii 
11*5; and based on Katanira 
82*10. 

Kadauiba kings, liarly, 

Eadera 16*30. ' - 

Kahnn jEatbcr of: J^Iadl’.ava, 08*20. 
Ivaiyyata quotes from the works 
of "Aihsali and Knsakritsna 10*3, 
10*112: 24*nl ; the PadaniahjarT 
bused on liis PradTpu 40*7, 40 *ti 2 ; 
his Pradlpa marking end of se- 
' con i period in the bistroy of 
PuninTya school § 28 ; Ms pro-^ 
buMe date 41*29 ; personal de* 
tr.ils about him 42* off ; quoted 
in llie Sarva-dursana-sangraba 
42*215 42'’n2 ; acknowledges in* 
dt'btcdness to Bbartribari 42*25; 
quoted by Vittbulacliarya 45*19 ; 
59*21 ; 76*n2.‘ 

Ka'kala quoted by I-Iemacbandra 
76*n2. 

Kala, Vaidyanatba’s com. on^Na- 
g es a ’ s V a iy aka ran a- si d d banta* 
nianjusba 50*15. * 

Kulapa-dbatusutra 90*4. 

K ala pa grammar said to agree with 
the Amdra grammar 10*20 ; also 
culled Kanmara and KEtantra 
82*22f5 8?>*9f. 

Ealapaka quoted by Hemacliandra 
76*n2. 

KalapavyakaranotpattiprastI?a by 

VEinamuli 82*n2. 

Kalapin, tlic vebicle of Kumara 
83'9. 

Kale sm-namc of Nirgojiblmtta 
49*34. 

Ealhana 36*20. 

Kalidasa 57*22 ; 58*n2 ; 101*10. 
Kaliku’Sutra 73*nl. 

Kalpasutras,Sam£iyasimdara’s com . 

on, 63*25 63*n2. , 

Kalyana, Prince, patron of Scsba- 
krisbna 45*29. 

Kalyanasariis vati ' s Lagbnsaras val a 
103'24f. 

Eaina mother of KaraEibbaij a 

109.32 re* 101*12, 

Dbltnpatba for Kumadbenu by Bopadeva ^^68*31 ; 

quotes Vard'bamana ^88*23: com. 
on the aiitborbs Kayikalpadruma 

105-11. 


havTra, tvEiditional author 
ainendra school 62.32f ; 

iiri teacher of A mar a- 
80.8. 

, na 'S Kmnaraplil.icliarita 

? Jinaprabodba, 
on Eatantra- 
ri2 : particulars 

inaprabliasuri. 


Jodbupur (Yodbapura) bU.i, bu.xu. 
JoJiara'ia’s Padaprakaranasangati 

H4.5k\ Afp- 2 ; mentioned by 
MnSlita 84.22 ; assigns tlio Ka- 
iiinira Eritprakurana to bakata- 
yana 84 24. 

Jorij'iial of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal 33* nl. 

Jonnial of the Bombay Branch of 
tb^. B.A-S. 35.n2. 

JnmaracBndl author of ths vrilti, 
XiasavatTon KramadTsvara s ban* 
ksbiptasara 109.27ffi;tbe school 
rccei'vcs name ( Janmara) from. 
Mm 108.28 ; and (BasaYata) 
from bis vritti 
vises - 

Ms own school 110. dt. 

Jnpitei, twelve year .-eyde .of, 
^ 61 * 21 , 
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Mr.gdbalodba 108*10. 

Ka«T4vara^s com. on the t^impiulrr.a 
112*13; his G(Uia|>atba to Kau- 
padma 113*1 : com. on it 
Ramakunt.a 113*2. 

KaS 5 Mpa meiitioned hy Fanini 

Kasyapa autlior of tin* Cbamlra 
recast, BnliTvabodlui (!-2*20. 

Klitantni, closely rclalcd to Fulkap- 
ply.'tm 11*5 ; absto'bs Panhuya 
ITnudisutriis 54*8 ; wliy so calh/d 
HI *1 Off: trjiditicmr'l ucciair,!! cf 

'■ '■ its '^origin . §. 04 - .its . duto \ 82:*Mb;' 
B3'28li' ; its two rccciiM*oi:S 
S7*25fl: : Bengal cori in. 
its slndy now conlined to a few 
districts of Bengal 00*32; its 
history in Kasn-lr §72; ii> 
corporales Chandra Idaitnimjlai 
.52*19 : takes over nn/st of 
the PaninTya j:.uril liTisbas oo'l 1 ; 
81*7: interi'clatioT'rS in il.c — 
Bntraputba §05 : S7*17ff: iis 
history § G7; 93*2 : 98*31 : 
10G*5 ; 110'2Gl 

K iXtant ravi sta ra. Va rd bn 1 1 : ana 'sc on i . 
on Durgasimbu's vritti, 8B*20 ; 
a sub-coin, on it by i^dtbva liura 
S8-24. * . 

Katantra V rit i i pa uj ika , Triloel ic na- 
dasa’s com. on Dnrgatlrkiia's 
vritli 80‘lfr ; snb-c6u>n.cnbiiies 
on it 80 7fi’. ' 

Katbusariisagara aceci.nt ah.nt 
Paninij Ids prc<1c?ces?ors ?:]<<'; c on- 
temporaries 10*1 3.rC 1 1MdV: 2.'r 1 2; 
20*7 ; it*', account abont Kktva. 


Kainasutra quotes Gonardlya ami 
Gonikaputri 33*5, 33* n3. 

Kaniboja 10*30. 

Kandarpasiddharita's com. on the 
Saupadrna 112*13. 

Ivavakas, treatises on, 55*28. 
Karikavdi I'.y Xarliyana Bhatta- 
cbaiya 116*12. 

KarUikeya reveabnl Aiiidra gram- 
mar to Saptavarman 10*22: 
see also Kmnava. 

Kasakritsua, foimder of: a gramma- 
^ tictd. school, 9*23 : bis grammar 
consisted of sulras in three 
Acllyayas 10 3, 10* ul : Kaiyyatti 
([notes 'from his grammar 10*4; 
10’ n2 ; quoted by name in Eopa- 
deva’s Mngcllnibodlia^P‘'-*7, l0*n3. 
Kas^ika gives a rule of Apisali 9*24; 
tells that Kasakritsna’sgraininar 
eoT'uSistod of sutras in three 
Adhyayas 10*3, 10 nl ; docs not 
anywhere mention the Aindra 
school 11*30 ; 20*8 ; 28*nl ; its 
date 35*20 ; a joint work of 
ditya and Vaniana § 23 : perhaps 
^srinie as Viittlsutra mentioned by 
Itsing 35*24 ; quotes Vakyrpadl- 
ya and so not eiivlier than 050 
k.D. 3r>*n2 ; Nylls'i on — by Ji- 
nendrabad d hi §2 5,35* n2 ppersona- 
lity of the authors of — oG.llff: 
B?ila-sasti*i’s edition of 3C*n3 ; 
-nature of tire— 37*1 iT ; quotes a 
a rule of Apisnli 37*8, 9 n3 ; 
gives a ncAV vavtika of the San- 
nagas 37*11 : its indebtedness to 
Chan Iragomin §24, 02*2,59=21, 
as ascertained by Kielhorn 37*20; 
illustrated 38. nl : Kasika does 
rot ae-knowledge its indch- 
todiicss 3>8‘r>, 58*18 ; IL'f rmbdla’s 
Padamafijarl on the KTi'sil a §2*'; 
47.13 : embodies PaninTya Gana- 
patha 60'25 : apparently kno'.vs 
the .Jainendra G4’17, 04 nO. 
Krfsikakara q^uAcd by ITeinP.elian- 


Katha%nde,. Pre.-fessor, 03*8. 

Kaitiiakya^ mertiemd in tin- 74 - 
■iikta 8 nl. 

Katyayana 7*17 ; 7*21 : 7.n2 : clyis 
Varariiclu BG.ni, sakI te liaAe 
been at first a frllou er (4* ike 
Ahidra sehool 10*15 : 12 0 : M 5 : 
lus knowledge of ll-e Yu v anas 
more ' exai t than tlrtof Funini 
16*25 ; 17*4 ; 17 30 : 18*14; fciM 
to be a contemporai y of rTfnir i 
. 10*10^; he prolal regarded ihe 
Uiiadisfitras as Pnni'nPs id 18, 
2(>nl ; he alsoprobuHy n cdiiietl 
■ them 20*27 ; jnentioned ns lie 


Kasikavivaranapnnjiku:, see Nyasa. 
KilKinatha author of Sara, a coni. 

on tbo PrakriyukaumiidT 4G:nl. 
Kusmathfi, his StlrosYaia-blilahTa 
inO'OfF ; his <h:te 100*13. 
KjfsT^vura quoted iy Durgndasa 
107*81 ; his supplement to the 
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sole autlior of tlie, Uiiaclisutra, 
by Vinialasaradvuii 27*2, 27;nl ; 
by Diirgasinilia 27*4, 27*n2; ^ 
tikakaras b'-fore Wna £8*5; con- 
sider able iiitcjval between hnu 
and Paiiird 27*7, 27*nl, 84-19 ; 
bis date §17 ; bis n-Litioa witb 
tbe Naiicius 29 '6 ; nature o:nus 
work §18 ; bis first work, Vaja- 
siuioyi Pratisakhya 29*18 ; ex- 
t-int: of ^bis criticisiu on i aniru 
■M)-l ; his criticism also constnic- 
tivo80‘9, bat in places aujust 
30*13 ; did not nnifonnly 
Paniui’s teniiiiiclogy 8'>24ir ; 
probably belonging* to a ddto- 
ent school of: grammar from Pa- 
nini 31-5 ; called a « southerner 
by Patanjali 31*6, 3i-n2 refers 
to ^akatayana 3i*n3, Bakd^^a 
31*n4, VTfjapyayana 3l‘n5, Vya- | 
di 3i*nG Paiisbkarasadi 31-n7, 
an<l others 31, n8 ; 38* nl ; 54 21 ; 
59.10 ; 69-18 ; 70-14. _ ^ 

Kaamara another name ot Katana ra 

Kanmu !T li)4‘ll ; bididianta- 
kiu mnlT, !h'akriyad<amn:idb and 
H-ai madia umudi. 

K'anmadTkiXras as authors of mod- 
ern revival of Panini 90.31. 
Kanshtuki mentioned in the Nir- 
iikta 8 111. 

Kaulika, a Jain Tlitha 98-11. 
Kantillya 32-16. ^ 

Kautsa mentioned in the Isinikta 
8*nl. , 

Kavikalpudruma hy Popadeva willi 
his o'.vn com., Kama Ihenu, 

105 lOf, 108-15ff ; cum. by Dur- 
g'ldasa 107-29. ■ 

Kiivirilja a Beng* 1 tmm. on Katan- 
tra 9i)-d3 ; qnottM Trilocharindas-i 
an i is quoted by Ilarirtima 
90-14. 

Ka^yapraklTsa 42-8. 

Kerala 16*30 ^ ^ 

Kern : Manual of Buddhism 59*1x2. 

Kesarl, artici * in, by Mr. Hajavad - 
17.9if. 

K estiva, father of Bopadeva 104.29; 

K C'ia vadevat -arkapauchanana -jiiat- 
' til harya’s t’yakaraJmdufghatod- 
g'haui on GoyTclundra’s com. 
1 0 18, llO.nO. 


Kosavavarnl pupil of Abhaytmlun- 
dra 72-13 ; author of a cum. on 
Gomatasara 72-15. 
Kharatara-gachehha 99-1: 1( i.23*^ 
Kielhorn, his id. of the Maiitiblia- 
shya 7*n2 ; 11*31 ; 19*27 i 27-Tm ; 
30.n2 ;3l-rill : abmit 1 uitiijtili 
being distinct from ^Gonardjya, 
and Gonikaputrti 33.3 
incleUe.^nc-sa ot ilu- K'*-"';'' 
Clian-h't'gondu 37 21ir ; tu'onl 
Iduirtrilriri’s coin, on the Mnlui- 
bhashya4l.n2 : doubts cxisUmee 
of Pujyapada as ti rcid y'lulhor 
64*111:/C(h22;, doubts existeoye 
of A bill cava fekatliyana 69.111 ; 
81‘nl ; B9.I12 ; 89-n3. 
KiratarjnnTya quoted by iia,ra<o.am 

39 n3. 

Klrtivijayagani teacher of \inuya~’ 
vijayagani 79*13. .. 

Kondabhatta ncphe^v O’f Lhatjoji 
48a?>, 48'nl ; antliov of 
karauiibhusliaija 48’r.l| 4b 14, 

ivvauiaclTlviu-ii foimtler of tlic Jau- 
i.iiu-a sflioul lOS-SOiliis Siifiksliip- 
tiisilrii proballv hJI abriclgnienr 
(,f Piiiiuii 108-n2il ; takes m»r- 

trihari's Mahabbltshya-dlpika foi 
bis model 109-B ; his illastiations 
mostly from Bbattikltvya 
bis erudition 109.21: bis relation 
to Panini's work 109*9‘dy 
Krishnacharya, fiiil’.er uf .mma- 
cb.andn 45-7. 

Kri.»bnTCsrama tea-ln-v of Ksliem- 
‘en Ira 97.29. , ^ 

Krisliua-Yajus-Buralnta antenur to 

prinini 14*12. « 

Knyarutnasainucbchaya ol cmn.'.' 

L-atnasui-i 80.1211. ^ 

Ksbapanaka’s _yntti on 

quoted bv U'jjvaladao- ^ 
Kshemankara ■ 102-1 : father m 
Loke4;ik‘ira 102jl3. ^ 

K slim u c n d ra of K • i s n : i r ,)y “or- 
Ksbn)\endva’s eoiu. on haras, uta- 
prakri ya n;enti oris X a rc r. dva^a.s 
f., under of tbe S-Trasv.da 9 r m, 
97-27: persomd details jibontlnm 
97.28(7; quoted by Jagannlltba 
97 - 33 : criticised 1 -y Dhamc s \ ara 
93.2, 99 21; bis date 93-5f. 

! Kaiie:nendrat'ipb^'iT-^*'^^^^^'i--^0d ^'0" 

I Dbane4vara 98-3. 
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KH.Llnisv^Yfnifi o.uthoi* of Dhutn' 
vniti, 52 ‘Iff ; personal details 
about hitn 52*111 : Ids ilate 52*4tf ; 
his works 52*011: ; quotes Chandra 
Dliatupirtlii 52*16, 00*18 ; quoted 
by IL'‘iuai:lu.ndra 7G’u2 ; by 
V ittlialaoliarya 45* 1 9. 

Kshri-fUardrigihi b\' K slums vaniin 


Lak^limTtiimra father of! 13iuitioii 
46*28, 48*ra. 

Lakshmidhara son of Kiiinabhatta 

101*17.- 

Lakshtridharilciiaiya son of Tilt ha- 
lacharya 45*28. 

La V si univallabha ’s U po,d esam jll :I- 
karniks G8*3. 

Liebieh, Bruno, editor of Chandra 
vyakarana SCriil ; 58*9 ; his 
paper on tbo date of Chandra- 
goininand Klilidri'sa 58*n2 : 59. n2: 
60*11. 

Lihgakarikas or LingHnusasana o:E 
Chandragoniin GO* 12. 

Lihgannsasaiia, Paninlya, com. ly 
Khattoji 47*10 ; by Burnachandra 
5B-1G ; other writers oii^ — 53*20fl: ; 
VlTinanachSrya’s — 58* 29 if ; — of 
Chandragoinin 27*15; GO-12; 

referred to by VrimanlTchar 5 ui 
53*29, U j j value! atta, and 
innkuta 00*20; — of ^^akatayana 
7l*lG, basis for nciuachandra’s 
w*ork 71*22, 77*25; — of Hema- 
clmndra77*2;>,77*nl with vivarana 
or vritti on it 77*31 : and \\itli a 
Dnrgapadaprabodha on it 80‘2f ; 
hy JDurgiXttna (Katunt»u) 85‘n2, 
88*n3 ; 89*29. 

Lokanaiuia, drama by Chandra- 
goinin (?) 61 *G. 

LokC'sakara’s TattvadTpika on llie 
Siddantaohandrika 102* lift ; iig 
date 102*1G. 


Kiiniara reveals iho KauinlTra or 
Klilapa or KatiaiUva grammar 
^83*8Lf. 

Kniiiarapnla 75-211; ; his conversion 
l)y Hernaehandra 75*8, the theme 
of Yhisairpala’s drama Moharaja- 
parajsiya 759*11: ; requests Hema- 
chandra to write the 5k>gasastra 
75*10 ; his pilgrimage 75*19, and 


Kiiniarapalacdiarita by Jiiuinian- 
dana 73*11 2. 

K mna ra sai n bhava 1 05 * 1 . 

Kumariia 2 7. no. 

Kunaravad.'iva meniioned by Pat- 
a.irjall 31*nl0. 

J.\uni, lueationed by Patau jali 

^bi'uio. 

Kusala conunentator on Katantra- 


Laglnibhashya, on the Bilrasvata, by 
Itaghnnatiiii 103* 1 f . 

Lagliusqrasvata of Kah’tinasaras- 
vaii 103*21. 

Lnglni-aiddli-Tiitaeluindrika- ly Ha- 
acndia.ndrar:rama 10:020, ilj3*l'2. 

faiglin-sidclbantakaumndT of Va- 
nuiarlTja an alfridgracnt of the 
Siddh'Tid'aibMimndT 51*4 ; com. 
hv Ja-vakrishna 51*11; 02*21: 


iMadhiva or Ravaiia author of the 
Dhatu vritti 52“281‘!: ; 107*10. 

Madliava, a commentator on iiic 
Banisvata-prakriya 98*2011: ; his 
date 98*23. 

Madhava, a writer on Surasvata, 
103*15, his d*ate 103*17; .103*nl. 

Madliavlya-Dhrituvritti 52*26 ; quo- 
tes Haradatta 39*17 ; quotes 
Slradeva 65*0. 

Madlxyamika b*. sieged ly Slenuib 
der 32*23. 

Madhya-siddlilintakaunuHllof Vara- 
daraja, an abridgment rf the Sid- 
dlianta-kanmudX 61*4: com. by 
Rama^^arman 51*10, 


Chhiclilmbhalta 


T ;ag] ui V ri tt i -sabd an ■:siTsiina-raiiasya 
anotlier name for abridgment 
of ! k'maehaiid a’g llrihadvritti 
77*11. 

Lalauir same as ancient felittima, 
the native place of Panini 19*2. 

Lakshmesvara 05*6. 

Lakslmsldevl pKitroness of Vaidya- 
Biftlia 5O'0» ’ 
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Maitreyaraksliita mentioned as a 
writer on roots by Sayana 53*2. 

Malayagir i ’s ^abclanusasana with 
his own com. 80*31i£ ; his date 
81*4. 

Mallinatha, his commentary on the 
^isnpaiavadha 27*n3 ; quotes 
Padamafijari 39-18; quotes Bopa- 
deva in his com. of the Kiimara 
104-33f ; quotes a Chandra rule 

Mammata 42-811: ; 42-nl. 

Mandana commentator on the Saras- 
vata-p akriya 98*2711 ; ixu’senai 
details about him 98-2811: ; patvO' 
nized by Alpasaiu of Malva 99-9. 

Mahgarasa author of a corn, on the 
Ohintilmani 72*7. 

Manikyadeva on Puninlya Unadi- 
Sutras 54-17. 

Maiiiprakasika by Ajitasenacharya, 
a com. on the Chintamaui 72*6. 

Mahkha author of 6rlkantha-cha- 
rita 81 22. 

Manoran^ir, &ce. Praudhaniaiiorama. 

Manoramakuchamardiru of Jagan- 
nlitha gives some personal de- 
tails alout L'hattoji 4tV28if, 
47-nl. 

Mantras, Becis of, S-nl. 

Maim ui entioned in tlio Nirukta 
8-ul. 

Manual of Biuhlhism Iw Kern 
59*n2, 

Manuals, lesser, § 98 ; cluiracteris-* 
tic of the declining age of a 
school 115-11. 

Matisiigara teaclier vf Dayai):da 
72*24. 

Mauni family 48-4 ; 51*12. 

Maury as, their financial (xpedient 
mentioned by Patailjali 32-25. 

Maxims ot interpretation, see 
Paribhilsha. 

Max Muller, History of Ancient 
Indian Litei-ature 4*nl ; 4-ii3) ; 
4-28 : on introduction of art of 
wriiimg 4-28 ; 9*nl : on Pauini’s 
date 14-3 ; 15-3 : 23-15. 

Modes not unknown to Indians be- 
fore Alexandci-’s invasion 15*33. 

MfdinT ill-ii2. 

Megha father of Trilochanadasi 
89-0. 

Moghaduta, Mallinatha's com. Ou 

57-22. 


Magha about authorship of Unadi- 
gutras 27*0 ; quoted by Haradat- 
t-a 39*n3. 

MahabbUrata, iUiTshmaparvan, 16-8. 
Mababliashya ed. of Kielhorn 7-n2 ; 
9-20 ; does nowhere mention the 
Aindra school 11*30; p;20; 
14*n2 ’ gives name of Panini s 
mother l9’8 ; 19-23 ; i 

22-nl ; 23-nl ; 24-nl ; 2o-2o ; 

25-i>5 ■ "'i's'es a staBza from the 
Piininiya SikshiJ 27-15, 27-n5 ; 
Bh;u-t-ahavi’s commentary on— 
27-n5' 41-6,41-23, 109-H; mentions 
ilo\avartikakai-as-2S-4;Kielhorn’s 

Notes on 30-n2, 311-nl ; desenbed 
a, a summary of. the Sangwha 
of Vvudi 31 -n9 ; describes Kat- 
yityana'as a ‘southerner’ 31-6, 
:n-n2-, mentions a _number of 
vavtikakaras following Katya- 
vana 3l-nl0 ; 32-5 ; 

Uonardl3ni and Goiukaputra32-29, 

32- 1x2; dsdailed exposition of data 
in— found in indisebe Studicn 

33- 10 ; text of the—, traditions 
about, 33-24fl, 41-18; does not 
notice all sutrits of Paumi_34-.3 ; 
fanciful explanation of this fact 

34- nl : it marks end of the first 
period in the history of Paniniya 
school §21, 56-13; Ohintamani 
01^ — ^ by Dhanesvara 100*2. 


(General index 


iis 


Jii eff haratna’s SaraBvata vyakarajiaj 
cfhunrlliika or SarasvatadTpika 

90* 14ft* 

Jlogtoviia/a telis of Khattoji’s 
cWbtocint'SS to IltMiuicluimaa 

^ien']uiTiia,ya author of llainuikan- 
^ n^Kirto-lSil. 

Mcirui.lcr, his siege inentumed by 
Patiifrjali ;-‘>2-24. _ 

Menitahgaelurya-’s t ridwaiuhachm- 
tiJuHUU 7d-n2. , , V ^ r. 

Miscellaneous Essays hy Golebrooke 
GS-nl ; , 

Mitakshara (graimiuu*) A imaio bun^ 

fa’s com. on Pan'iii’s A«hta- 
dliyayl 50*24. . _ 

Mitakshara (law) the \yaval.ara- 
kandafrom it commented iipon 
by'VaidyanStlia 50-9. 

Mllra, llajerKhakl, on the identi- 
fication of Yavanas ^ylth Ilnlan 
Greeks 15-21 ; shows that Patan- 
jail is not same as Gonarcilya or 
GonikiSpntra 33*2. 

Mohana Madhusuclana brothci of 
Tarkutilakabhattacharya 102*23. 
Moharajaparajaya, drama by \asah- 

pala. 75'B» . 

Mngdbabodba quetes by 

rious grammarians 10*m>j 5 

104- 2.1 ; 105-10 ; the object of— 
S83 * its domination prior to 
Bhattoji 107-12; commentaries 
on, ' i07-24€ : supplements to, 
108-91E ; accessory treatises to, 
108-i5ff’-, 110-27. . 

Miihammedan incursions as ahect- 

in°- growth of literatuie 48 15ix , 
later Muhainmedan rulers as 
cr< atins: a demand for Sanskrit 

acrammfr 43-27 93-4ffi; 96-7. 

Muktaphala hy Bopadova lOh-ll, 

105- 111. 

Munitrayam 34-12. 

N 

Naeesa, see N5gojibhatta._ _ 

on & PraudhamanoraroS 47 18, 

and on the AdhyiTtma-Pvamayana 

47-21 ; Ws commentary on Bhat- 


toji^s Subdii'-koiistiiblm 4i < *22. his 
pupil, Vaidyanlitha Pnyiignuda 
47*23, 48irl ; his works pX 53*3 ; 
his time 49*24fi;: incited hy 
8avul Jeysimha of J<‘ypnr 1^.iv an 
Hsvamediia 49*3*. personid d'C tails 
ubont him 49* 33ft: .55*7. 

Naiduims mentioned in Ihe Kirii' 
kta B*nl. 

Nairnktas iLcnlioned in the Niru- 
kta 3*nl ; 21*14 : their view as to 
root^ji'igin of allyvorcls 25*£ti* 
Nandas, their relation with Katya- 
yana 29*6. 

Nandakisorahhatta’s siq.'plorncul to 
the Mngdhabodha 10B*9 ; his date 
108*11 

Nandasxmdara 78*17. 

Nandisangha Pat-t avail 64*7^. 
Narahari’s Bsliivabodha 116* 3 6dl . 
Narasiihha father of Plfinabhatta 
101 * 12 . 

Narayana’s vivarana on Kaiyyat-a s 
Pradipa 43*2*^ 

NiTrilyanabharati 101*35. 

NSr.ayana Bhatt^chlSrya’s Eilvika- 
vali 116*12. 

NiCrendra or Narcndrlicharya men- 
tioned as founder of BHrasvala 
by Kshemendra 95*18, by Aini^P 
tabharati 95*22 ; by Vitthaki- 
■■.■''.chllrya.95*24.. , 

Nigbantn G*nl ; commented upon 
by Yl’ska’s Nirnkta 8*o. 
Nighantu-Viitti by Kshlrasvlmin, 
qnoteft by, Devaraja 52*10. 
Nllakantha Sukla, pnpil of Bbattoji 
47*n2,'48*nl. 

NipStavyayopasargavnitti by Kslu- 

rasvamin 52*8. 

hfirtikta of Yl^ska, its date §6; 7*9; 
its nature §7; teachers and 
schools referred to in it 8*nl; 
introduction to, by Pandit 
vrata SamasramT 14*17; 25*25; 
25*n4;, quotes fekat^tyana C8-25; 
com. on, by Durgachsrya 88*14. 
Niniktaniryachana by Devaraja 

52*10. 

Niryukti 73*nl. 

Northern school mentioned by 
Psnini 12*n2, 

NrisimhB:cha:rya father of Vit jbula* 

; qhirya 45*22. 
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Ptu\man5bkxdatta fomK^cr 01 ^ 

school HI'-) i 

detail g about him 1 3 cist 

from the anther of the Ib'if od':; 
radivritti 111-8 ; his date ilMo, 
the arraii5>’eriicnt or iuB wuiri 
lllT.l: his own^com. mi It 
oared SaKV'odniapaujiiva i 

tls othm-ivorks 11-2-Wif, U2-nl; 
Padmaoabhiulatta. aiilhoi' of I’n- 
ahodaradiv i-itti, ^ cUiLc.r. nt imii 
the xoi-indcr of: 11^ ol -• 

Piidmai>nrr{i}a 100-4. 

Pahiiu TUotVior tf IToinachirudva 
Tirtio : h'-'T bc-si osci -ioi 

i-oligions sevvice 74-7. 

Pallmvaa, sea Parthians. 

Pitn.lya Idug, the Tolkaiipiyam vciu 

I hefure. 11*0. , . 

Pahcliatiiutra story aboiit Panim i 
death by tiger 11.M5,, lO-n-. 
Pahehavastu, recast of Janieiidri 
67* 1441 iiitrochictory pjut ii5 
tu-polated 07*20. 
paoini, B-nl ; his ternunoiegli 

supposed by 


casa on K5l4ik5 by -ancndratiul-. 
Vdii :55-n2, §25; othex^vlao knov^u 

as K-lSsiha-vivaraBa-^^ 

not a single edition ora 
manuscript of it in c — - 
BD-ln; said to hayo 
mouted upon 


•pahjiha B8*0; 

complete 
existence ;59-l, 

by Maitreyavakshita 
M^nl; 71 -nl‘,_cinoted (?) by 
Hciuachandra ib-nh. 

NvHsas (thi-oe) on Hcmachandi-a s 
Sadvritti, the first idea ihcs 
iii'ost of li omaohandi-a 's quotations 
7G-n-2; second by Udayachamha 
79-2, with an iibridginent winch 
traces nrost^ of 

quotations 7t)-n'2; 79 oft, ■ 
hd the third anonymons M-asa 
called gahclatnahilrnava 7 .)■ t • 
Nyasa on the fekatuyaim-Sabctenu- 

hsana fiO-nl; f 

vlya Dhatiivi-ifcti Jpol ; q’^ote 

by Heinaohmdi-a: te-n2. 

Ny 5 sa,-a com- on the Amogha-nitli 

^quoted by Prabhachandfachaiya 

72-2. ^ , 

Nyirsa of Ugl-abhuti on Jagad- 
(Ihara’s Bslabodliini 91-lo. 
Nysyapauchanana’s coin, on Ooyl- 
cluindru'B vvitti 1 10 In-* 

NvIiyitrtbainanjushSofHeinahai^a. 

viia-yagaiii 80-7; its date 80-ni. 


Padauia brother 

ministor to Alpasahi 99-b. 

PSdamaBiarl of 

quoted in the MadhaTiya Dh tu- 
vritti and by Mallmatba 89-18, 

fl notes Magha 39-18, o^o , 
miotes Kii-ata and Bhatfikavya 
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m 


17' 19; liver! iirior to 700 B. C. 
18-3 ; 18*16 ; only a negative 

conclusion about liis date possible 
13*S7 the known facts about ^ 
Ms life §13 ; felaturlya an alias 
of — 18*34 ; hia motner’s name, 
DSkshI 19 19ml ; Ms teacher said 
to be Yarsha 19-11; has the four- 
teen praty 2132 ra sHtras revealed to 
Min lO‘I3, S3-13 ; i‘4ory about Ms 
'death by a tiger 19*14, i9-3iS ; 

, character of P^nini’s work §14 ; 
his contribution to phildogy in 
the Uj;i2disutras 21*31 ; llie, tech- 
nical deduces used by him §13 ; 
iiis mttliod of indicating aclhi- 
kara-sutras 24* n2 ; his Paribha- 
shas 25-4 ; his Diiutiipatha 
25*14fl: ; his Ganapictha 23''24, 
24-2i3:, 25-20 ; reasons tor assign- 
ing jnost of the Unadisiltras to 
his authorship 26-711 ; his Varti- 
kakaras pp. 28-32 ; considerable 
interval separates himfromKatya- 
yana 27-7, 27- nl ; cnticised*'by 
Katyayana hrst in the Ytijasaneyi 
PratisiTkhya 29*16, and later in 

« the Yartikas 29*20 ; his termino- 
logy not strictlv adh^Ted to bv 
Kiitysyaiia 30-24fic : 38-nl ; Sicl- 
dhantakaiimudX the most popular 
introdnetioB to diis gramaiar 
46*11 ; he tacitly employed many 
Paribhishas cmTcnt before him ] 
54*21, 54'nl ; history of bis i 
schools review ofs §41 ; 56*7 ; | 
three stages in the later history 
of his school blrllft ; 59-9 ; 
66*28; G9*nl : 69*18; 69-n3 ; 

70*iil‘.5; 71*1'; 75-30; 76*n2 ; 
81*28; 86*21; 86*28; 86*30; 
87*4 ; modern revival of Panini 
90*31; 107*4; 92*16; 9S-1 ; 

9S*27 ; later attempts to improve 
upon Mai 105-17 ; 105 28 ; 109*1 ; 
111*80; 112*1. 

Panini, the poet, quoted in Valla- 
bhadova^s Subhiisliitavaii and in- 
deiitihed with Pituini the gram- ’ 
marian 13*10* 

ParibhlEsbirs of PltjiinL and of kter 
grammarians 25*4; 25ml; no- 
ancient collection has coiao down, 
87*19 ; commonly ascribed to 
Yysdi 27*81, 54*83 ; invention of 
the system of— ^ 35*10 ; ParibhlE? 

'i8fSk*Gr*3 


shl.s and JnEpakas elaborated 
bt4ween 470-650 A* B* 35*17, 
'•54*87g, 54*11% 66*25 ; § 40 ; Fn:- ' 
; niai tacitly .em|>loyed many — 
current before him, 54*21, 54 ‘hI ; 
Pipinlya paribhiCftMls borrowed 
by thc'Kstantra and other non- 
■Paninlya schools 55*10 ; Pari- 
bl'i'iSsha-sutra by fekatSyana 
71*14 ; of Hcmacbandra 77*86, 
collected by Hemahansavijaya- 
gani 80*45'; none for Surasvata 
04*21, 103*8; ac*. Ikction of' — 
by Goylchantlra 110*15 ; of Saii- 
padma same as Panini ’b 112*30; 
112*19. 

Faribhs:shSvrit.li (to Mugdhaboda) 
by RjT m a c h a n d ni - vi d y a bhu s ha 1 1 fi 
' 108*21. 

Paribhashavritti ( Saupadma ) of 
PudmanSbliailatta 1 1 2- £111". 
Paribbushendii4ekhara by Kilgoji- 
bhatta 49*llfF, with tlio author’s 
com. called ^abdcnclusekhara 
. 40*14, 55*7; coin.on it called Gada 
by Yaidyanatha 50*13 ; other 
commentaries 55*9. 

Parlshads, rules f«.>r, framed, 4*10. 
Parivriijakas mentioned in the Nir- 
ukta 8*nl. 

Parsliadas mentioned in the Nir- 
ukta B*nl . 

Farsus, acc Persians. , . 

Parthians not unknown to Indians 
even before Alexander's invasion 
15.33. 

Patanjala-charita gives a fanciful 
explanation of the fact that the 
Alababhlishya docs not notice all 
sutras of Panini 34- ml . 

Patahjali 12*6 ; 13*23 ; 14*1 ; 14-n2; 
17*4 ; 18*11 ; gives the name of 
PsJnini^s mother 19*8 ; 24-13 ; 
26 ‘111 ; 27*21 ; quotes certain mo- 
Mcal Viirtikas preceding thdse of 
Katyiiyana 28*4 ; mentions a 
number of Yartikakaras follow- 
ing Katyayan^ 31*nl0 ; his date 
and personal history §20 ;ynain 
. arguments for assigning Mm to 
150 B-O. 32*19ff; speaks of Pu- 
shpamitra as his contemporary 
' 32*21 ; refers to a siege of fenan- 
^ ' der 32*24 ; mentions' a iinancial 
expedient of thO' Mauryaa S2.25 ; 
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a detailed expoaitien of Ms time 

sriveti in Indisohe Studien 33-10 , 

33*11 ’ viuriiciites P^Tuni ago-mst 
the atkcks o£ K^tySyana 33* IB ; 
often unfair to Kstyayana 33-^0 ; 

Ma nnparalled style 33-21^ his 

isWis 33-15 ; 35-3 -,54-22; 59-10, 
69-18; 76-u2 ; 103-3. , „ 

P'athak, professor, 10-nl j 14-n- ; 
39.nl ; proves the h«tonoal e«8- 
tenco ofPsjyapada 64-611; his 
paper on Jaina Sskatsyana 64.14; 
b 8fE, 76-nt : hia arg aments for 
the date of Jaiuendra 64-1 6tt , 


Prabtechandra author of Prabha- 


Prabhavakaaharitra by I rabua- 
ohandra and Pradyumnasun 
73-n2. 

Prabodhachandrikit by Tijjala-bha- 
pati 115-222 com. on it by 
Gopiilagiri 113-30. 

Prabodhanrakasa, a .Saiva graimna^r 
by Balaramapanetonana 114.1^, 

1 14- 192. 

Pradipa, see Mababhashya-pradipa. 

Pradyumnasuri reviser of 1 rabba- 
chandra’s PrabbavakaebanBa 

Prakrit literature, growth of, f 
afficoting development of bans- 
krit 34-20. ^ 

PrakrivSkanmiidi of Kaimiclianiha 


6.5-n2 -, 67-24 
72 -nS. 

Patrapnnja 45.2 
Piutranic acconn 
not mere in 
tioiis 16 
Payshkaras'adi i 
y ay ana 31*n7 
.Pslyagiindaj see 
gmjda* 

Persians not; iivikmowB to Inaums 
before Alexander’s invasion 
15- 33: mentioned 

fltdilers by Panini 17-24 -.blotted 

oStas a political power m 3-9 

Petereon'^ on Panini’s date 13.52 ; 
1.3.n2-, 46-n3 ; 53-n2 ; 54-1 ; Co-4 , 
67 -n 2 ; 79-n5 ; 89-n2. _ 

Philology, science of, revoIutioniZ' 
ed by discovery of b-anakrit by 
modern lorope 2-24 ; its postii- 
late Yaska’s theory of the root- 
origin of every noun 
Phitsutraa of ^antanavSeharya 
27-12, 27-u4. 

Phonetics, manuals on, ^ 

Pischcl on the identihcation of 
Panini the grammarian and i a- 
ulnl the poet IS’lO. 

piatondhacliintamani by Merutiin- 

gacharya 73-n2. 

Ptabandhako4a by Ksia4ekhaia 

Pribtet Vaidyanatha’B com. on 
Bhattoji's Babdakaustubha bO-Lo* 
PrabhlLchaBdra quoted by 
^ n^da 66m2 ; attem]^ to prove tlut 

name is Ectitioue 66 IB , 


Vsmsaiieyi rm-miknya nto** 
grammatical work of 
$m under Tijasaneyi. ’ 
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PratyHhara sCltras, fourteea^ ^ re- 
vealed to Fsijini by God Biva 
19.13 ; 22.15 ; means to produce 
brevity and terseness 23-25 ; Te- 
jasaneyi 'Pratfsakbya Pratyahl- 
rss same as Ptiiuni’s 29*n2 ; their 
number reduced by ChandragO' 
min 69*15 ; PlCninlya — retained 
by Jainendra GG'Bp-oi: Sakatit- 
yana 70*13; — of Malayagiri 81*6; 
— not used by Hemacbandra 
8i*G; P'aninlya — dispensed with 
by Katantra 86* 231T*, their use 
without iU by the BSrasvata 
94*5; 113*23; — of Bopadeva 

106*6, — called Sain^lhTlrasStras 
106*23 ; — of PanXnl retained by 
Saupadina 111*21. 
Praiidha-raanorama Bhattojils own 
com- on the Siddhunta-kavimudX 
47-7 ; distinguishes between the 
two authors of the KSf^ika 36'nl; 

■ acknowledgesindebtedness to Hu- 
pamula 45’ri1 ; does scant justice 
to the memory of ^osliakrl- 
shna 47*1 : its abridgment called 
Bala-manoraiiilX 47*8 ; Jagannli** 
• tha’s com. on it called the Mano- 
ramakuchamardinl 47*18 ; anoth- 
er com. on it by Nageia called 
febdaratna 47*18“ 49*16 ; 107*7- 
Frishodarlidivritti of Padmaniibha- 
‘datta 111*8; its date 111*9, 
iii*iii - 

P rith vTd hara, MabamahopiJ d hy a ya, 
author of sub-corn- on Yarclha- 
mlina’s Katantra-vistara 88*24- 
Pujyapada an alias of Devanandl 
68*25 ; 64*n2; mentioned as the 
founder of a Dravida-sangba 
65*4 ; possibility of other name- 
sakes of his 65*10 ; 69*20 ; 70*8- . 
Pnndarlkaksim writes sub-conn to 
§rlpati’s supplement to Kataajtra 
90*21. 

PiihjarSia the earliest com. on the 
S!irasvata''prakriya 96*15 ; per- 
sonal details about him 96*33^ : 
Ms date 96 * 16 , 97*7 ; his works 
97‘8f;99*Bl. 

Punjmsnndaragaiu 79*240:. 

Film shottaina 97-28. ■ ^ 
Poriishottamadeva’s vrfttioB UnEdi 
t| u oted by U ij v alad ktta 54*15- 
Ftisbpamiti'a alluded to as contem- 
porary by Patafijali 82*21, and 


probably Patanjati^e own patron 

, 82*28. 

R 

Paces, impact of different, as in- 
fiuendng study of grammar 2*31. 
Haghnnandan ah r omani 84*25- 
RagbunStha author of the Laghti- 
bhEshya on the Baras vata 103*1 ; 
pupil of Bbattoji 103*6* 
Raghiinathabbatta father of Jaya- 
krishna 48.4 ; 51*11- 
Rfljadhanyapura 79 ‘nS- 
R a j a4ekha r a ’ s P rabaiulhakof^a? 8 • n2 . 
Haj atarangini account of the vicissi- 
tudes in the teiit of the Maha- 
bimshya 13*27, 13* n5 ; BS-So, 
4M7. 

Rajavade, Yishvanih. K., his |»apei* 
on Paniui’s date 17*9 if. 
Rujendralu] Mitra on the ldentilie*d- 
tion of Yavanas with Ionian 
(Greeks 15*21 : show's that Pntan- 
jali is not the same as Gonardlya 
or Gonikapntra 33*2. 
Harnabhadra-DyayalahkEra 1 07*32. 
Ramabhatta’s Yid vat-pradodhini 
101*3 ; personal details about 
the author 101*6 ff ; his works 
101*16 ff. 

REmabhattr, see Vidvatprabodhinl. 
R amachan d r a ’s Pr ak r iy akaumu d I 
§80 ; bis date 45*6 ; personal de- 
tails about him 45*6 ff. 
BEmachandra, commeotator on Kl- 
tantravnUipahjika 89*8 ; 90*16. 
Baraachandra’s commentary on the 
Saupadma 112*14. 

Bamachand ra- cbakravartl writes 

snb-com. to SrXpati’^s supplement 
to Katantra 90*20. 
EamachandTasrama's SiddhEnta-. 
clmndrikE 102*11 ; commentaries 
on it 102*18 ff ; the author’s <»owii 
abridgment of it 102*19. 
BEmadasa 90*15. 

Ramadeva the Yackva king of 
Devagiri 105*4, 

HamakEnta’s com. on Saupadnia- 
QapapEtha 113*2. 

BEmakara’ grandfather of Lokeaa- 

kara 102*14. 

BEmakrishnacharya grandfather of 
YittitalEchlrya 45*22- 



Sjysims of Sanskrii Grammar 


E3madarinan’s com. on tlie Madhya- 
Siildhuntakaumiidl .51-10. _ 
BSmasimlia patron of Nitgo]ibuatta 

50-1. , , . 

HUro'ii^rartiu, Bhaviu-cuKSuita. 

liilinatiu'kavilgT^ia, commentator on 
Mnc‘dhabodha 107*24; his 
ment to Mugdhabodha 10b* 10 ; 

his IJiiadikosa 108*22. ^ ^ 

BangilcMirya’s edition o£ Sankara’s 

Sarvasiddhanta-sahgraha lOomd. 

Eahgoji’dlkshita brother of. Bhat* 

toji 46*24; 48*nl • 

EasagafigTidhara 41)-27. 

Bisavata another name for the Jau- 
mara school 109-b2; quoted m Bba^ 
rata’s coin, on Bbattikliv'ya 113 !• 
BasavatT JumaranandX’s vrilti on 
Kramadl^ vara’s BankshiptasSra 

109*31. 

Eashtrakutii G9*lo. 

Batalama 79 'nB.^ 

BataSkara 101*35. ^ 

Bayainukiita „ mentions Ohllndra 
Lihgtinuiisasana 60 20. - ^ 

Beeasts of AshtldhySyi § 2^ ; ^7*w. 
Bia'voda, grammatical speculations 
' in 1*25 Tits BamhitH anterior to 
Pjsnini 14*12. ^ , 

Boman conquest, induencing study 
Ld Qreek grammar 2*n2. 

Boyal Asiatic Society, ^the Bombay 
Branch. Journal of, 35* n2. 

Bu pagosv^limn'B HanBi5:mS;mntam 

BupamTElS of Vimalasanisvati jnen-. 
tions Vararuchi alias Iiatyl'yana 


80*31 fc. ^ 

§abdiTBUf^!i.sana ut SjikaUiyana 
(Jaina) not a very ancient woiMc 
26*3 ; later tbari Jainendra ikrJ; 
meant for f^veiiXiul.tai’as (’>b*l3 , 
inentioiied in tlie iiaiuuatna- 
mabodadhi 68*16 ; in the Madna^ 
vtva-Dbatuvritti 68*17 ; eom- 
niciitai'iea on it 68*14 ; accessory 
treatises on it 68*14; not the s*atno 
ns ancient §akat?s:yana § 52 ; 
proof for ibis 69 nl ; quoted as 
cthlunar.a by Bopadeva 68*31 . 

§ab ' \ msils an a * Br iha d v ri tt i » Hema- 
cbmiditi’s com* on bis own 
^-.ibrf^imsasana 76*17 ; three 
diiii'i'ent N visas on the same 
76*21, 79*2; 79*7 ; its quota., 
tions nioBily identiliod by 
the first NySsa 76*2 ; contains 
SiddhariEia’s pras'asii 77*3 S; its 


^abarasY-^min 53*20. 

^abdakaustubba by Bbattoji, a 
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^alatufa Pai>!iirs native place 101; 
.identified with Lalianr In fniuf- 
' zU \ali6y 10-2 ;'iiow an obscure 
and deserted place lO’O. 

■ febitiiriva an alias of Puniiu 18*34 ; 
IB'nl. 

Salemshahy Emperorj 
Sainantabhadra qneted by Pojya- 
pada G 6 ‘iiS. 

Sainantabbadia’s Tippatd on the 
Chintau.'aid 72*7/ 

SamSsaebakra 51*17. 

Sama^rarnl, Satyavratiij on Papmi’a 
dale 1417. 

Samayasundarasufi’e com. on tbe 
Kalpaeutras 63*n2. 

Sauibitjt^ Taittiriyaj gTanimatIcai 
speynlationa in^ 2 * 2 ; tlie language 
of Sarnbitus differentfrom that of 
BjabmanaSj 3'0 ; the Saxiibitas of 
Hik, Sliina, and Krishna-Yajus 
anterior to Paiuni 1412, 

Sangala, a town ebstroyed by 
Alexander and nicntioBed W 
Panici 17*liiT. 

Sangbapatl or Sufiglie^vara 08*20 ; 
99*8. 

Sangraba, an cxtemlve work of 
Vya<li 51*18, and described m 
the basis for Mahnbh?isbya Bl-ntb 
San'jfi'rfs, see Tecimical terms. 
Ssnkala, see Sangala. 

Safihala, Prince who founded tbe 
^ city of Sangala 1715, 
Bankaracblirya’s SarTasiddbunta- 
.sangraba edited by PanglcbErya 
105’n3; his fe'Ira-bhashya 33*22* 
^ankbabasti insription 05*G. 
Ssnkhyalsuiikus 64*20. 
Sahksfnptasara of Kramadl4vara 
108*32 ; .its relation to the Asbilf- 
dbylyT 109*10 'f! ; Jiimaranatdfs 
vritti OB it 109 27ff. 

Sanskrit grammar, schools of j near-* 
ly a dozen 110 ; writers at 
least three binulreds 111 : 
treatises on, over a tbcusand 1*13: 
see under schools. 

fentanavacharya, author of the 
Pbitsutxas 27*12 ; mentioned as a 
relatively modern writer 27*n4. 
Sapta^^ati, com. on, by Nugefo 40*7.' 
Baptavarman received revelation of 
Aindra grammar from Ka:rttikeya 
10*22 ; see also Barvavarnian, 


f^aiva grammars 114*10 If. 
f^aka 16*31 ; 17*51 ; 18*12; see also 
Scythians 1812. 

Sakalya* PadapHtba by, 4*18; meiv 
tioiied in the Nirukta 8'nl ■; 
mentioned by . PiDiini i2‘n2,; 
q u ote d by K iXty Ky a n a 3 1 • n-l . 
t^akapuni mentioned in the Nlnikta 
B.nl. 

A?i:katayana (ancient) rpioled by 
name in Bopadeva’s Mugdhabo-“ 
dha 10 * n3 ; mentioned by P?Xnmi 
12 *n 2 , 68*25 ; often considered 
author of the tljadiButras 25*24 ; 

no work of the ancient Bskat?r- 
yana now extant 26*5 ; quoted by 
kstyrsiyana 31*n3 ; mentioned In 
the Mababbitshya 25*n5 ;^ differ- 
ent from later { Jaina ) {^ukata- 
yana § 62 ; 80'31 ; 81*8; credited 
with the autiicrship of the Kyit- 
prakarana as incorporated in the 
Kstantra 84*24, 87*20. 

Sakatayana (Jain) Prof. Pathuk's 
paper on, 64,14; 64*n4 : his 
• date 05*1, 09 '12 if ; his in- 
debtedness to Jainendra 65*2 ; 
also author of the Amogliavritti 
69*13 ; was a Bvetilmbara Jain 
73 *nl ; nature of his ^abdlJini- 
§53; draws freel}^ upon 
the Jainendra 69*20; many of his 
sutras same as Panin i’s 69*22, 
69'n3, or only slightly changed 
70*1, 70* nl ; indebtedness to 
Cbandragtmin 70*2if, 70 n 2 '.to 
Jainendra 70*5, 70*n3, 70*n4: 
quotes Indra 70*7 : the extent 
and arrangement ■ of his §ab- 
danusHsaiia 70*10fL' : the anthers 
quoted by him 70.n5 : his frantic 
eifmt to seen re brevity illustrated 
71*6; bis lechnical terminclogy 

71*7 : other works by Sakafityana ■ 

§54; comm, on bis ^abdann4li- 
Fana 71*3Gff ; recasts of it 
72*10ff; later ousted 635 * Hema- 
ehandra's ^abclamidS'sana 73*3, 
which however freel}’* diaws 
upon it 76*13, 76.nl, 7 G*jq2i. 

SHketa besieged by Menander, 32*23. 
^ikta grammars 114-lOff. 
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Sira by Kai^In!£tha, a coni ...on the 
PraknylJkauiniidl 46*nl. 
Sarapradlpikli by Jagannutha 98-1, 
lOO’S. ^ , 

Ssra-SiddhantakanmudI of Varada^ 
r!tja, an abnclgni^^nt of the 
SiddhsntakaiuuudI 51*4. 

Sura»vata school 43.29 ;81*24;its date 
§73 ; its o.rigiual extent 92^nl ; 
two recensions of its Sutrapatha 
92*nl ;i^s special features §74 ; 
its technical terms 94*llif ; uo 
paribh^sbas to it 94*21; and no 
UniEdis 94*29 ; the school not i 
nieiitioned by Bopadeva 92*4, not 
Known to ilemachandra 92 b ; 
its traditional founder § 75 ; 
vartikasto it 94*31, 95 '2; com. on 
it by Vitthala 89,2 ; .most of the 
comm, on It later tliian 1450 A. D. 
92.8, and come from Northern 
India 92.14; comm, on it in^ 
dependently of the Sarasvata* 
prakriya § 78 ; the — school 
encouraged by Mubammedan 
rulers of India 93*4ff ; its abridg.« 
merits 103.21ft:; a general review 
of its history §80: no supple- 
ments to it 104. G ; the school 
affected by modern revival of 
Pai>ini 92*20: its p»*e^ent status 
104 21. 

Barasvatabbashya of K^^inUtha 

100*9ft. 

Slrasvata-.dlpika, see Sarasvata-. 
v^’-akarana- dlmndhiliiS . 

Sarasvata-raulasutra];>atba 92.nl 
Sarasvataprakriya of Anubhuti- 
svarupacharya 92.nl, §76 ; its 
sutrapatlm not the original sutra- 
patha 92'nl ; commentators on 
it 96,20ft, §77 ; ’commentaries on 
Sarasvata indepondeiitly of this 
§ 78.; vartikas imbeded in Its 
BuUaplitha- 95^9ft : com. on 
it by kshemendra 95.17 ; by 
Amritabhurati 95.20;" 

Sarasvaiapraknyavartika by Saha-^ 

jaklrti 100.24 ; its date 100.24. 
'Ssraavatapiasada , by A^sudeva- 
bhatta 98.24ft ; its date 98*26, 

. '9Sjii 

Slrasvatavyakarana-dhttndhika or 
Surasvata-dTpikIS by Meglmratna 


Saras vat! reveals Sifrasvata siitras 

95*5. 

ferlra-bMshya 33*22, 

Sartha 105 5. ^ 

Sarvasiddhantasangralia of^Bahka-. 
racharya, ed. by Bangachfirya 
105*n3. 

^arvavarman 10*3 ; 83*nl ; founder 
of the Katantra §64 ; his patron 
fetavahana 82.25, 83.4, 82'n3 ; 
evidence for later interpolations 
in his original sutrapatha §65; 

' 87 ‘17ft ; the Kritpvakarana not 
by him 84.18ft, ’as also certain 
- other sections 85.5ft, 85.16ft ; 
nature of his work §65 : the eX’ 
tent of his work 87* 3ft. 
^atabalaksha mentioned in the 
Niriikta 8*nl. 

^ataslok! by Bopadeva 195.13. 
Satavahana, patron of ^ar^'avarrnan 
82.25, 82.n3. 

Sat I mother of Nage^a 49.35. 
Satl-vritti on Uiviidis quoted by 
U'jjvaladatta 54.15 
Satvaraja disciple of Bhltmullkshita 
48-nl. 

Satyananda, teacher of Isvarananda 
the author of Mahabhasbyapra- 
dipa-vivarana 43.3* 
Satyaprabodhabhatt’araka 97 .18* 
Satvavrata BamasramX on Panini^s 
date 14.17. 

Saubhava 35.nl : 41.20. 

Saunagas mentioned by Fatanjah 
Sl.nlO; one of their vartikas 
quoted by the Kasika 37 11. 
Saupadma school absorbs Panioiya 
Unlidisutras 54*9. 

I Saupadma school of Paclmanabha-. 
datta §90 ; its special features 
§91 ; its arrangement ril.n4 : 
commentaries on it §92 : its pre- 
sent status §94. 

Saopadma-makaranda by vishnu- 
mi^ra 112*15. . 

Saupadmapafijikl, PadmanSbha s 
own com. on the Saupadma 
112 * 10 . 

Saiiryabhagavat mentioned by Pat 
anjali Bl.nlO. 

SavSi Jeysimha invites Niigesa for 
an a^vamedha 49.29* 

S^yana or Mlidhava author of the 
Dhltuvritti 52.28ft* 
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Schools of Sanskrit grammar, 
nearly dozen 1-10; Aindra school 
of Grammarians by Dr. Burnell' 
B.nl ; the Drkshita school 48 nl, 
§83. The ecbool of Panini §§10 to 
41 ; review of its history 
§41 ; three stages in its later his- 
tory SO.ilfE . Chandra school §42 
to §46; its branching ofE from 
the Psniniya school 56-27; its 
later history §46; why dis- 
appeared from India 61.28Jf. 
The Jainencira school §47 — §50 ; 
its later history § 50. The 
school of Sitkatayana §51-§55; its 
later history §55 - Early secta- 
rian schools §§42 — 62. Eiae of 
popular schools of grammar 
66.34 : §63~§80. Heinachandra 
school §56-g62 ; its later history 
§62 : liJnited induence 80‘22tt. 
Iho Katantra school §68-*§72;its 
early history §67 ; its history 
in Bengal §71 ; in Kashmir §72. 
The Sarasv*ata school §73“§80 ; 
general review of its histor}^ §80. 

, The school of Bopadeva §§8l-85 ; 
its later history §84. The Jaumara 
school §86-!^ 0 ; its present status 
§cS9. The Saupadma school 
II90-04 : its present status §94. 
Later sectarian schools §95*§97. 
Scythian invasions as affecting de- 
velopment of Sanskrit 84.20 ; 
the people not unknown to Indians 
before Alexander’s invasion 
15,33 ; 17*32 ; their first king 
Deioces 18.1. 

Sectarian schools, early §§42-62 ; 
later §§95-97. 

Senaka mentioned by Pauini 12. n2. 
iSesba- Krishna author of Prakas'a 
on Ra'machaudra’s Prakriyakau- 
mudr 45.25 ; personal details 
about him 45.2711 ; the precep- 
tor of Bhattoji 46.3, who is how- 
ever not grateful to his memory 
46.29 ; his date cir. 1600 A. D- 
46.4 : Jagannatha his son’s pupil 
47.2/4B‘nL • 

Sesha-Nrialmhasuri father of Sesha*- 
Krishpa 45*26. 

^osharSja, see P-atanjali, 
^esha&rman's conn on the Pari* 
bhfTshendii^ekhara 55*9. 


Shahajahan patron of Jagannatha, 
..46*27. 

Sheshagiri fehastri 39 .n2; 40.nl. 

Si ddhanandX quoted by Sukatuyana 

70*n5. 

Siddbantacbandrlkn: by iifima- 

chandrasrama 102.10 ; its com- 
mentaries 102*13fl‘ ; the author’s 
own abridgment of it culled 
L agb u- ddha ntachanch i ka with 
a com. 102'l9iL 

SiddhSntakaumudr of Bhattoji 
modelled upon Itamachandra’s 
PrakriyakaiunudT 45 10 : ’ im- 
portance of the Siddhaiitakau- 
mudr §31 ;its presumed indebted- 
ness to Hemachandra’g ^abcltlnn- 
4asana 46,22 ; author’s own com. 
on it in t\vo recensions 47-7if ; 
com, Tattvabodhini by Jnanen- 
drasarasvati 47*25, with a stip- 
plement by Jayakrislma 48.4 ; 
com. on it by Nago jibhatta 49.15; 
its abridgments §34 : its relation 
to the Haimakaumudl 79.21f : 
109.3. 

Siddh^ntaratna by Jinendu alias 
Jinaratna 102*27. 

Sicldharaja, see Jayasiihha* 
Siddhasena quoted by Pujyapada 
66*n2 ; not a grammarian at all 
according to Hcmachandra 66.22. 
BiksliS (of Panini) not a very an- 
cient work 27*12 ; a stanza from 
it found in the Mahubhashya 
27*15, 27*n6 ; the same com- 
mented upon by Bhartrihari 
27* n5 ; and quoted by KumSrila 
^ 27*n5 ; 60*30, 

Silabara 67*4. , 

Singarour, see Sringaverapura. 
Stradeva’s treatise on Parlbhashas 
quoted in the Madhavlya-Dbltu- 
vritti 55*6. 

Sishyalekha, poem by Chandra- 
gomin (?) 61*6. 
fesupalavadha 27*n3. 
fesuprabodha by Punjaraja 97*8. 

&va revealed the pratyahara sutras 
to Panini 19*13 ; 23*18 ; 83*6 ; 
(ss vowels) 114*22. 
fevabhatta father of Nugojibhatta 
, 49*34.“ 

BivSnanda 5T10^ ■ 
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Stlmvira-Jincndra, see Jiueudm- 
buddhi. 

St^dramati, translator of GuSnura 
texts in Idbetan language 6i*lv» 
Siibandlm 13-22 ; 14-1 ■ 
Sabhushitavali of Vallabhadava 
quotes Psnini tbs poet ^ 0 * 7 } 

SubodhikiJ, Amdtobharati 8 com. 
OB the Sai’:iKVii.tapraknyii 97-14 , 

also ascribed to Vi^vcsvar^bduq 
to Satyapri b . Cilia bbattarakaj etc. 
97'17k. 

Subodhika or Dij/ka by Cbanura- 
klit-L with an important lyrasusU 
at iUe end 0_8*7if * 

vSubodhinl of Sadananda 102*14f. ^ 
SidDodbinl by aopalagiri on Viy- 
iaiabhupatrs Prabodbapnikafoa 

alias of Haradatta 

on, by Nagesa 

Surasiriiba alius Biwairu-j of Jodba- 

pur 80-lf ;80-nl. . 

Butra-fonn not new to Paniui jd'nij 
possibly due to scarcity of writ- 
ing material 2b' 6- r>l - « 

.a-Vlisavadattam of Bbasa 

13*28. , ■ , 

SyiSclisaun.icbcba} a of Amaracnan^ 
‘dra 80-1 Of, 


Kstantra 90-2L 

SiwairSj alias Sdraslmba of Jodba- 
pur 80'lfj 80’ nl* 

Bkandaguxita 58*27. ^ ^ 

ftloka-vsrtikas, tlielr numoer 

tbeir authorship disousseu 

Smith Vincent, Eviiiy History uf 
^ India, 17-5 ; 17*16 ; 82*n3 ; 01*nl. 

Somackindra, second name of Hc- 

machandra 74*12. 

Somadeva’s version of Jainendra 

65*18 ; bis ^abckrnavachandnka 

65.19 67*2 : bis version curlier 
and tim^r 65*2lE\G5*ii2 : personal 
details about him 67*211* 

SneeclieB, contact of different, as Sudar^^llnll an 
luduencing study of grammar 40*iil. 

«. 2 i Budhaiabarl, com 

SphotaVana mentioned by Fanini 49 . 7 . 

12 *n 2 . 

. ^irauta^sutvas of Kiltyayaria 29‘ni. 

SrlSvana Belgola 39*nl ] < l‘nl, 

SrTdatta quoted by Pnjyapada ^ 

66 * n 2 . , Svapm 

Aridatta grandfather of Padmuna- 
bbadatta 111*5. 

^ridbara Cbakravarti’s com. on the 
Saupadma 112*13. 

■ ferlkantbacharita by MaSklm 84*22. 

Srlmala family 96*33. 

Bringaverapura 50*1* 

AripatUs Bupplenient to the Iva- 
tantra 90-18 *, sub-commeutanes 
on it 90*20£ further supplement 
to the supplement 90*24* 

SrXpati grandfather of Padmana- 
bhadatta 111*7. 

teacher of MS^dh-ava 9S‘20. 

Srl^esha, see Patafi“jali. 

’ '.'-irI'talkMm-vSohanSchirya's . com. 

■' ’ ibp <». - Hemachandra’s Ginglnusif-* 

' '^,eana 79*28^* 

' ^ irutapsla quoted by Seuiaohandra 
' - .76;n2 ; also H, the Atnoghavritti 

‘ y/' vStiiaulSehtIt! mentiouecl.^ iu the 


TaitlirTya Aranyaku, 4’n2. 

Taittirlya Saiiihitu, grammatica 
B-pecuIations in 2*2 *, speaks^ ox. 
Indra as the brst of grammaruuis 

10*24, 10*n4. 

Takakusu 64*20. 

Tantra-vartika 2'nl ; 27*110* 
TariXniltba, his account about tbs 
Aindra school 10' l7. 

Tarangiplf Ilarabaklrti’s com. on 
Ills own Dhllupillba for baras-* 
vaUi 103*9. 

Tarkasangraha 50*2S» 
■Tarkatiiakabbattilchsryak com. 011 

the SSrasvata 102*22 ; M» date 
102 * 26 . . 
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TattvalKifiliiiil ty JiilStieiiorasaras- 
v&tl a coin, on Biclcilmii&akaii- 
ximil 47-25 ; mipplcmeiiteci by 
Jaraliosbna. 4H-4 ; oatiire 
4H’2fr:, ancl date, 48*8. 
Tiittvachandra. Jayarita’s 
■ iiieiit id tbc Frakriyakanmndl 

Tiittv adloika l'>y Lokesakara 102* 15. 

Tattv^irtktSjaVgruka . 

'ikclmica! devices mod by I ani 
"'418. ' ■ ' ■ ' . ■ • 

Teolinical terms (SafijnSa) of P’'"®* 
live PrHtisakPyus 64a ; uWnUtied 
with those of Aiodra schorf by 
Dr. BniDcil 5 -b2; - f 

and PSnini compared o-n,J ;pre- 

Paninlya — not all necesaanly ot 
the Aindra school 11-25 ; toose 
of Kstyayana not always ihe same 
a. tlmse of PSmm 30-24tf J of 
Devaaandl 06-6. 66-nl;of SaU- 
tsyana 71-86; of the Katantra 
86-26 ; of the SSrasvata 94-0, 
S4*llif ; of later sectarian scboois 
106-16; of Bopadeva 106-20, 

. .l06-n2 ; of Sanpdmo, same as ^of 

Psnini 111-20. 112-2ffi; of the 
liarinatn-dninta li3-2.^fE ; of 1 la- 
hodbaprakSsa 114-Z2ff^ _ 

Tibetan translations of Ohandra 
treatises 58-11; 6i‘18 ; of the 
Ksiapi-Dhatasritra 90-5- 
Toda 10-2-I12. ^ 

Tolkappiyatn, the Tatml 

full of Aindra terminology H -3, 
82-12 -. read in the Paijdya King’s 
assembly 11-4 ; is closely related 
to Katantra to Kaciicmj^no b 
F ill grammar, and to tbc Fratisl- 
kbyas li“7. 

Trikanda4esba tllmS. 

Triioebina ( nnt=:« Triloeiianaditsa ) 


Trilochanatissa quoted by Vitthala- 
ehsrya 45-19; Ms Kiltantravritti- 
psfiiikiS89-lff; quoted by Bopa- 
deva and Vifthala^ 89-2f ; per- 
sona! details about ii-n 89-5f; snb- 
eotn. oa his work 88-7ffi, ® > 

distinct from tbo author of th© 

- Kstantroterai>arl4isb|a f 

quoted by Kavinja 90*14 ; 
ent from Trilocham 90*2S* ,, 


Uclayacimndra auibor of an. ex^iui- 
si'v 6 In V asii ' . 0 11 H < ' ni acbaii tl f a, , 
Bribadvriiti 79*2, j^boioug';> 
to Cbandrau acb v bba 7 8 * 53 . ^ 

Udayana dr UdcluBa court pandit af 
F rat aparudra 3.01*11 • 
Uclayasaubbagya author ^ of: the 
Dbondisika iiU the -Ibakint chap; 
ter of Hemaebandra's Bnbadvnui 
78*2.5. 

Udayasfng of Udepur 93*18. , 

llddana, nee. Udayuna. 

Uddyota, see Mababiiashyapraolpod 
dyota. ■ . 

Udyana same aB,..Tu8ufeai valley 

l9*8« „ 

Dgrabhuti author of 
aaddhara’s Baiatodbinl 91-14. 
his probable identification with 
his namesake of nr. lOW A. D. 

Dgrabhuti teacher of AnandapTila 
tnd probably the same __ as Use 
author of the Nyasa 91*1^ ^ 

Uiivaladffltta’s vritti on 1 apiniyu 
Unadiafitras 54-11; edited by 
Aiifrccht 54-12; quotes earlier 
vTittis 54-14 ; mentions Chandia- 
LifiKHnu^asaiia 60-20 ; quoted by 
Padmansibhadattii 111-13. ltl•n-- 

112•29- 

Dnsdikosa (to Mugdhahodha) by 

Bamatarkavilglsa lb8-,-2.^, _ 

Dnadipritha §30, isw UnamautMb. 
UnadiUtras of Pauim SUp i com- 
monly ascribed to Sakatayaiia 

25- 242, 25-n4; their technicai 
tern-s and anubandhas same us 
Panini’s 26-10; probably regard- 
ed ’ as Panini's by KatySyanu 

26- 18. 26-nl ; not all belonging to 
Panini 26-23 ; probably revised 
by Kstyayana 26-2'3' ; ~xaab 
tionally assigned to Vararnep 
alias istysyana 27-6 ; Panuii s 
DnSdi suti as absorbed by otner 
schools 54-8; Ujj valadatta’8 vD tti 
on them 54-ll;other ce mwentaters 
54-142; ChSndra UnS'h 60-10, 

its mode of presentation 6^044; 

that of ^SkatSyana 71-15; of Uo- 
maohandra 77-23, with ^varana 
or vritti on it 77-31 ; of h^antra 
in two recensions’, that of Durgu- 



Riinha90-1, anil that current in 
Kadmlr 83-n2 ; none for Saras- 
vata 94-29, 103-8 ; of trfyiohan- 

cira 110*14 ; of Padiaauabhaclat-ta 
lliG founder of Baupadma ^12*19• 
UrlJX^Iivritr.i (SaupaOma) of Padroa- 
nabliicbitta 112*24; its arrange- 
xtioixt 112'25t. ■ . . ■_ 

Uaade^Uim’Slakarrdka nf Laksiimi- 
vallabha €0*3. 

UpTldlv.r:Xvui quoted by Homaclmu* 

Ora 76-n2 ; .w Kaiyyata- 
ITpala quoted by Hetuacimiaia 

iloaaSavritti of Ctoudragomin 


nentioned by Patafijab 


Vadava mentioned ny 

Vadiv3ia alias Jayasmiha^ it, 
f ello w-atndent of Dayapala < 
and a Otelukya jniporor i2-t.o. 
Vabada fatber of Mandana and i 
brother of the mmister Padama 

Yaidva corntnimity of Bengal as 
producing mairy writers cm l^a- 
tautra90*25* .. - 

Yaidyan'atba Payagunda, If f 

Xirge^a 48* nl ; comments upon 

4xbda-l?:anBtublm47-'2S; bis works 
k± 50*3t, 55*9 ; personal cle- 
tails about him 50* 1U-3 * 
YaisliTiava grammars 1’ 

now current only in Bengal 1^*^ * * 
Vaiyakaranas, mentioned ni 
f^inikta S'nl- « * 

Yaiyakaraivamddhantebtabana rf 

Kondabh-itta48-nl. 4b 14, OJ -i , 

com. on it ky Nsgesa o_5;26- 

YaiySkaranasiddbantamanjusba o 

NSKe4a 49-20 ; a com^- on rt bj 
VaidyaaStha, called KalS 

Ysjapy^yana mentioned by 

- Vwsaifeyr'PrStMSttys^. the first 

iraSicalworkof E«y3yana 

29-11 ; posterior to and based 
HPonPsmni ?9-n2; some of its 
re.neated in m emended 
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Sakalya Sl-nd- _ 

VS-jasaueyi Bamtuta 
Vajrata 42*13. , j. » • -4 i,. , 

Vdcvapadlya account of y.c.ssitna •_. 
in the Mahiibhasbya text 

13-n4, 93-.'> 41-15 ; states ti.i.,t 
Mababbasbya was’ a summary 
fvf Vyiili’sfeangTaha 31 *b 9 ; men- 

tions Baiji and others bo-nl ; 
bv Blmu-iluu-i §27; its nature 
; gives the earliest re- 
fererice’ to Chandra and men- 
liocs bis predecessors 41-1 Jti, 
57-20 ; 42-n3 ; 55-23 ; s9;nl. _ 

Yailabhadeva in the bnbhashita- 
-eali quotes PSpini tbe poet 13 < • 
Valmiki-Biirnayana, commentary 

on, by 2iE^esa 49-5* 

Varaana, one of tbe authors of the 
Kaiiika 35-n2, 36-8, ; his contu- 
but! on to the disUn- 

.niished from that or Jayaditya 
Hfi-4, 36-nl ; minieter of dayi'- 


pida of Kasnilr, soraetimes^iden- 
tiiied with Jayacutya o6 ■ 


tilled with oavami.v» Ysen't 
quoted by Vitth-alucharya 43-20. 
identified with the author er a 
Linsranu^iisana 54-2, quoted by 
Hemachandra 76-r2 ; and by 
Bhattoii 107-9 : see Jay5ditya_- 

Vamanaohilrya author of a 

rmsitsana 53-28 ;_idenlitied w th 
author of the Kasika ^ 
lier writers mentioned by wm 
53-30f -; mentions Chiindra l,!n- 
gilnuilasana 60-20. 

VSmancndra-sai-asvata 4 / • , 

Vam4lc3dana’B com. on Goyichand- 

ra’s vritti 110-20- «: 

Vanamsii’s Kalspavyakaranotpatti - 

prastSva 82*ii2* 

Varadaraja author of “^ddgments 
of the SiddhiiutakaiimudJ 51-4 , 

62-21 ; 104-11. 

V5ranavane4a a'^lior of 

sriti, a com. on the I rakriy. - 
kaunindl 4G-nl. 

V-irarucbi (alias KntySyana) said 

^'tohave been-t Sf “ 

of the Aindra school 10 lo , 
mentioned by Yitnalasarasvab^, 

author of tlse Unsisatras 27.nl, 
27-6rul-nl; 53-24; 53-30; 53-n2 
85-nl : credited with authorship 

of tlie Estantra-kritprakaraiia 


General Index 


84*26, 87‘2»% with a com. ©a 
the same ',85'iii- 

Vardhamana author of Gaaarat- 
ymiiabodadbi 52*12; quotes KsM- 
rasvamim 52*4 ; bis date 5S* 15, 
88*ii4 ; not same as the arithor of 
K ataiilravi stara 88 * 20'if . 

Vrivdliamana author of Eatantra- 
Ylstara 88*20 ; quoted by Bopa- 
deva 88*23 ; 'his probable date 
88*22 ; disiiriet from author of 
Gaiiaratnamahodadhi 88*n4; 89*4. 

Varnasutraa of Ohandragomin 
60-13, 60*29, 6 G'b 2, Appendix i. 

Yarsha, said to be the teacher of 

.. ; Faninl 19 '11. , .. ^ 

Ylirshyaganya an alias of vara- 
krishna 64* n4. 

Varshyayani mentioned in the Nir^ 
ukta 8*nl. 

YSrtikas of KatySyana 14*5 ; their 
number 30*1 ; some — an emend- 
ed statement of Vajasaneyi Pra- 
tiilakhya rules 30*5, 30‘iil ; prose 
and metrical — 30*15* 

Yiirtikaksra quoted by Hemachan- 
dra 76*n‘2 ; Bee Katyayana. 

YartikakSras before Eatyayana es- 
pecially the Sloka-vartikakaras 
2S*4 ; the question about the 
authorship of these last, discussed 
31 *nl 1 ; — after KatySyanaSl *20tf, 
31*nl0. 

Vasavadatta, an akbyayikii: men- 
tioned in the MahShbashya 13*20. 

Yasudevabhatta^s Saras vataprasada 
98*24ff ; his date 98*26, 9B*n2. 

Tasiirat|[ preceptor of Bhartrihari 
and disciple of Chandra 59*1. 

Y'atsyayana quotes Gonardlya and 
GonikS[putra 33*4. ] 

Vsyadagachohha 80*9- 

Vedangas, 6*nl ; 12*n2. 

Yedas, grammatical speculations 
in, §2; Arctic' Honm in the — 
3*n2 ; collected into family- ' 
books 4*9 ; 6*ni ; lists of difficult 
words from them collected 8*7: 
nature and utility of their study • 

■ 8*17. 

Yedic Gods, their names 8*9; their 
cosmological functions 8* IS. 

Yen! mother of VaidyanStha 50*6. 

VidvatprabodhinI or EimabhattT ' 
of Riambhat|a 101*3 5 the many 
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prm'aBth embodied in it ifjl*51f: 

J 01 *2441;. 

YidyavEgl4a quotes Purgadlisa 

107-32,. 

Yldyilvinoda, father of Nyaya 
pan chanana 110*17. 

'Tijayananda teacher of Hansavija^* 
yagani 100*29. 

Yijjak-bhupati's Prabodhachan- 
drika 115*22ii ; personal details 
about him 115*27ff. 

Yikrama, father of Vijjala-bliupali 
115*27. 

Vikramaditya 111 'dI. 

Vimalaaarasvati nientions Yararu- 
chi alia® Katyayana as author of 
Unadis^itras 27*2; 27*ol; author 
of Buimrojlils 44*2 fhis date 44*5; ■ ■ 
41*ni ; quoted by Amritabharati 
44 *b1. 

VinSyaka, father of liaglmnStha 
103*4. 

Yinayasundara, teacher of Megha- 
ratna 99*15. 

Ymayavijayagani author of Haima- 
laghnprakriyg; 79*12 ; pupil of 
Klrtivijayagani 79*13 ; Ms date 
79*13, 79*n2. 

Vincent Smith, Early History of 
India, 17*5 ; 17*16. 

Ylresvara, preceptor of JagannStha 
47*nl, and son of Seshkrishna 
4S*nl. 

VishamI by Nitgoi’bhatta, a com. 
on Bbattoii’s ^abda-kaustubha 
49-18. 

Yiahnummra’s com. Saupadmama- 
karanda 112*15. 

Visbnu-purana 16*7. 

YisrSntavidylidhara quoted by He- 
machandra 76*0.2. 

Ykvakarma, author of Y^^akriti, a 
com. on Frakriyakauxoudr46*nl. 

Yisvaprakasa lll*n2, 

YMvesvara-dlkshita, Bee ' -BhSnu- 
dTkshita. 

Yi4vc4varabdhi 97*17 . 

Yitthala, com. on Sarasvata, quotes 
Trilochanadasa 89*2. 

Yitthalacharya author of Prasada 
the best com. on the PrakriyS- 
kaumudi 45*14, 45*n2 ; his date 
45*16 ; disparaged by Bhattoll 
45*17 ; the authors quoted by 
him 45*19ff ; iwsonal detaiia 
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■ about Mm 45-21S; quotes Naren- 
... dracharya 95*24. .... 

Yi^arana of Isvarananda, a com. 

on Mababbasbyapradlpa 43*S. 
Vivarana of iNarayana, a com. on 
MababbasbyapradJpa 43*3. 
Vivarana on Hemachandra’s Linga- 
misaaana and on Unadisotras 
77*31 ff. 

Vrittisutra mentioned by and 

perhaps same as the Kai^ika: 
35*20, 35* n2. 

Yyadi said to have been at first a 
follower of the Aindra school 
10*16 ; said to be a contemporary 
ofPanini 19*10; commonly re- 
garded author of the ParibhtSsbas 
27*20 ; comes between Panini 
and Patanjali 27*21 ; mentioned 
by Katyayana 31 ‘n6 ; author of 
the San^raha 31*18, 3l*n9 ; men- 
tioned by Yamanaoharya 63*30, 
53 n2. 

Yya^araijadnrghatodgbata by Ke- 
s^avadeva ItO n3. 
Vyakhyana-prakriya 82*1. 

Vyukn*ti by Yisvakarman, com. on 
tho PrakriyakaiimudI 46*ai. 

W 

Weber on Panini ’s date 14*3; bis 
History of Indian literature 82*7. 
Westerg'aard’s Badices Lingute 
sanscritse 25*n3. 

Wilkin’s Sanskrit Grammar 104*18- 
Writi ng, art of, v;hen introdticed 
4*26 ; presupposed by the primi- 
tive Fratis^Skhyas 4*30- 

X, Y,1 

Yadavas of Devagiri 104*32, 105*3- 
Yl^jnavalkya looked upon by Kat- 
yiiyana as a very ancient writer 
27* nl. 

Yajnfkas mentioned in the JSTirakta 
8*nl. 

y ajurvedasambita-bhSsbya 42* 13. 
Yajns, Krisna, Samhita anterior to 
FSnud- 14*12. 

Yaksbavar man’s com. called Chin- 
t|[raani on ^akatayana Sabdanu- 
' . toana'72'3* 


Yaiahklrti 64*n2.. . . . 

Yasffhpala writes the drama Moha-* 
r3ja-para3aya,75*.ii.. . 

Yaska, predecessiors of, §5; he knew 
fourfold claasification of words 
5*19; 8*25; shows Panini In mak- 
ing 5*19, as primitive Pratfsakli- 
yas show Yaska in making 6*19; 
Ya?ka, mainly a philologist 5*26; 
forms link between primitive 
Pratisakhyas and Panini 5*28 ; 
calk his work a complement ‘to 
grammar 5*ii3 ; his Nirukta, its 
date §6 ; bia account of course 
of development of Yedic studies 
6‘nl ; mentions three periods 
of Yedic studies 6*nl ; his dat:-^ 
depending iipon that of Panini 
6*14 ; his technical terms com- 
pared with those of Panini 6*n2; 
Yaska comes between 800 to 700 
before Christ 7*5 ; objections to 
his being placed before Puniid 
considered 7-6ff ; nature of his 
Niriikti §7 ; teachers atnd schools 
mentioned by him8*nl; his theory 
that every noun is derived from" 
verbal root 9*i, being basis for 
Panini and postulate of modern 
philology 94; Yaska’s sncecs- 
sors § 8 ; 9*n2 ; 12*5; 12*n2 ; be 
preceded Panim 14*13 ; made 
posterior to Panini by Pandit 
ISalyavrata Barnasrami i4‘l7;56*4. 

Yajlobhadra quoted by Pujya|>a:da 
6G*ri2. 

Y'aaodharma 58*29. 

Ya^onandl G4*n2. 

Yavanas mentionc^d by Panini 15*13 ; 
not always t » be identified witli 
Ionian Greeks 15*23 ; Fanini’s 
knowledge of them less than tlrai 
of Katyayana 1 6*23; 16*33:^18- 12; 
18*22 ; Menander, called Yavana 
32*23. 

Yogavibhaga 37*^5, 37*31 ; 38*iil. 

Yuaufeai valley 19*2 ; known as 
OdySna in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang 19*3. 



VMUATA 


Page Ime oalulafeioa read calculation. 

; Page 8» line 4^/or eommentrarj read commentary. 

; Page '27 f line I— for early centuries read eighth century, 

b'. ,:-... F&gB' 2^^ line 9 or -at & 

] ^ Page 51, line 1—for abridgements read abridgments. 

I Page 60, line B^for gra read gram-, 

i • Page 65, line 1 — for 1025 read 825. 

[ Page 67, line 2 — for 750 read 1250. 

f: ' ' : Pag:e 73,, note column line 2-^ 

i Page 100. line 6 — for Bhanendra ?*ead Kshemendra, 

'f:',': b ,5,*^: A few m dmcriticai marks hw 

j unfortunately crept in. but have not been here indicated. 


